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PREFACE. 



To Teachers, 

Before placing the exercises of this Header in the hands of 
the pupils, the teacher is urgently invited to read carefully the 
Manual to the Bational ^Readers, entitled ^'Reform of the 
Common English Branches"; also the Preface, Introduction 
and Notes to our Primer, 

The reading exercises In this First Header should now and 
then be interrupted and alternated with repetitions of the 
Second Part of our iVimen (Lessons XIY — XXII), to familiar- 
ize the pupils with pronouncing the words at sight. 

The teacher will find, that the following collection of J)iece8 
repi*esents a gradation of difficulties. The pieces which are 
easiest of comprehension to a pupil of tender age, and easiest 
of pronunciation, come first, the rest follow in the order of 
V their difficulty* • 

T Each tale or piece of poetry ought to be fully understood by 

the pupil. To this end, it is indispensable that its contents 
should be repeated by him, in his own language, if possible, 
but, at least, in answers to questions; and each answer ought 
to be given in a complete sentence. The questions to be put 
are not stated at the foot of the exercises, as in most other 
Readers, because a thinking teacher can find them himself, and 
none but thinking teachers will be able to enter into the spirit 
of the Rational System of Pedagogy, . 

A portion, at least, of each piece read should be copied on 
the slates, and the copy carefully examined by the teacher, in 
order to overcome careless blundering. The habit. of an abso- 
lutely faultless copying in good penmanship is an invaluable 
m 
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moral and intellectual acquisition^ and saves, at a later period, 
a great many spelling lessons. Spelling ought, however, to be 
carried on, now and then, in order to ascertain where there 
are defects in the recollection of word-images, their meaning, 
and the rules of pronunciation. 

Some of the poetry ought to be learned- by heart, and the 
pupil accustomed to a well accented, well emphasized and in- 
tonated reading. It is for this end, that the word in each sen- 
tence to be emphasized is pointed out by an acute accent {'). 
Below we present the most indispensable rules of Emphasis, 
which, however, the pupil at the present stage ought not to be 
told, though the teacher ought to know them thoroughly and 
to enforce them practically. All the rules, necessary for the 
pupil at this stage, are the following: to stop a little at each 
comma, somewhat longer at eojch semicolon or period, hut 
never within a sentence, or between two signs of punctuation, 
much less within a word; and to raise the voice a little at a 
commxz, somewhat more at an interrogation or eocclamation, 
and to lower it at a period. 

It may be taken for certain, that a sentence, or piece, is 
well understood, only when it is intelligibly read. 

The moral of almost every tale is omitted, because it should 
he discovered hy the pupils. There is no better way of 
impressing jwk^nile minds with moral lessons, so apt to he 
regarded as dry and tedious, than to interest pupils in 
discovering and illustrating them by examples taken from 
daily life. 

The punctuation in the First and the Second Reader slightly 
deviates from common usage, to facilitate the intelligible read- 
ing of beginners. 

It is, perhaps, the greatest art of a teacher to know at all 
times how to put the correct questions, those that will most 
easily elicit correct answers. But every thinking teacher will 
in time acquire it, if he keeps present to his mind the following 
Rules: 

1. Starts from what is known to the pupils, in order to lead 
them to what seems to be unknown 1 Start from Objects, to 
lead to their teachings 1 First the sensuous perceptions, then 
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the mental generalizations I First the lower, then the higher 
generalizations ! First examples j and then rules and laws ! 

You wish for instance, to make your pupils alive to the rule 
that vowels have their long sound, when followed by one con- 
sonant and final e. Let them see and hear many examples 
from Lessons XIY — ^XXII of our Primer, as they stand in the 
Promiscuous Exercises, side by side with wbrds ending in no 
silent e. Ask them about the difference in their outward form; 
and if they should fail to find it, ask them, if that e at the end 
is pronounced; why it is called silent e; why the vowel is al- 
ways long, where it follows; short, where not — and they cannot 
fail to discover the rule. 

Suppose you wish to elicit the moral of the First Reading 
Exercise: **The Donkey and the Horse." You ask: if you 
have to carry a heavy burden, would you like to have a com- 
rade help you to carry it? — Will he help you, if he knows you 
would not help him in such a case? — Why should you, there- 
fore, be always willing to help others ? — When this moral is 
understood, it may, perhaps, be safe to apply it to society at 
large. Question: If we help our poor fellow-citizens a little, 
so that they may be able to support their families, will this be 
better than if we let them perish, and then have to support 
their families ourselves ? 

Suppose you wish to teach the first rules of Arithmetic, and 
to do so rationally, so as never to be forgotten. Let your 
pupils operate with marbles, or nuts, or any kind of real ob- 
jects. Let them first learn the names of the numbers in their 
series by counting the marbles; then add up, one at a time, 
later two, three, or more at a time; then subtract in the same 
way; let them find, that twice two marbles are four, and so on 
wfth the multiplication table, and that two marbles are twice 
contained in four, and so on. Arithmetical rules should never 
be first learned by heart, but let the pupils discover 'them all 
from real objects. In this way you may teach children of 
seven or eight years of age all the principal rules about Frac- 
tions. You draw on the blackboard a circle, call it a pie, and 
divide it by a diameter. You ask: what is each of these 
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pieces called ? — How many such halves are there in the whole 
pie?— Are they called halves, if they are not equal? — You di- 
vide another such circle into three equal parts, and ask the 
same questions. And so on with fourths, fifths, etc. You then 
ask: which is more: a half or a third?— a third or a fourth? — 
two thirds or two fourths? — three thirds or three fourths? — 
and so on, always pointing to the circle. At the same time 
you show the children how to write these Fractions, and how to 
read them. Continuing in this way, you will never find a child, 
that has the use of all his senses, backward in Arithmetic. 

In a word, whenever your pupils are at a loss as to a cor- 
rect answer, resort to well-chosen examples of real objects at 
hand, .and such as are intelligible, at the pupil's age. * 

2. Whenever a wrong answer occurs, lead your pupils to 
correct themselves by exemplifying the Different or the Con- 
trary. The Third Reading Exercise: ''The Hare, as it is not", 
will illustrate this rule. Some more examples may render it 
yet clearer. 

Do you wish to make your pupils distinguish well blue from 
violet? You first show them papers, marbles, etc. of those 
colors, and tell their names; then ask: is the sky blue or violet? 
is the eye of Nellie blue or violets is this hyacinth violet or 
blue ? is not this flower (showing a violet) blue ? If I mix these 
two colors (doing so with red and blue) is not the new color 
brown? etc. etc. 

Do you wish to make your pupils firm in their knowledge of 
Fractions? They know already that a half is more than a third, 
a third more than a fourth, two fifths more than two sixths. 
But some of them will answer to the question: which is more, 
two fifths or three fifths? — two fifths. You then cut out of 
paper two circles of the same size, cut and fold one half of the 
one into two fourths, and f of the other into three fourths, and 
let them say which is more, | or f ? And instantly they will 
also know that % is less than f. 

In conclusion we cannot sufficiently impress teachers with 
the importance of well emphasized reading and speaking. 
Language can never be intelligible, 'nor beautiful, without 
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being correctly emphasized, accented and intonated. We, 
therefore, present here, in detail, for the use of the teacher^ the 

LAWS OF EMPHASIS AND ELOCUTION, 

so that the teacher may accastom his pupils to a correct and 
expressive reading and reciting. In almost every Second 
Reader or Third Reader we find many rules about Elocu- 
tion, which are of no utility. They speak of the Rising and 
FaUing Inflection of the Voice^ or what belongs to Elocution 
proper — Rhetorical reading or reciting; while they have not 
a word to say about Chrammaticdl Umph^asis. The former 
provides for pleasant and efficient reading, the latter for cor- 
rect and intelligible reading. The former without the latter 
amounts to little; nay, it must, in difficult cases, mislead the 
pupil; while, on the other hand, Orammatical Emphasia pre- 
pares him for Rhetorical reading, by first exercising him in 
the regular^ intelligible ElocutiaUj that he may subsequently 
know how to apply the exceptional in particular cases. We, 
therefore, propose to explain the laws of regular or Grammat- 
ical Elocution^ which are to a very great extent unknown, or 
neglected, and then to add a few hints about the exertional 
or Rhetorical, 

L LAWS OP GRAMMATICAL EMPHASIS. 

First Law. In every sentence the Subject is introduced 
as already known to the hearer. But the Predicate is the new 
feature of the sentence, to which the hearer's attention is to 
be directed. This is done by a higher pitch of the voice, called 
EmphasiSj which singles out, among the several words of a 
sentence, the most suggestive and important, just as by the 
Accent one of the syllables of a word is singled out and 
sounded, or spoken with more force. The Predicate therefore 
has the Emphasis J as in: The moon rises — a ghooting star 
/eZZ— our babies sleep — children play. 

Second Law. When the Predicate consists of two or more 
words, the Emphasis is not placed on the word which has the 
verbal form (and which we in our Grammatical Exercises call, 
for excellent reasons, the Copula — ) but on the word which- 
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individaalizes and determines its meaning— and which we call 
the Pi*edicate Proper. 

Examples: The moon has risen — the moon will rise— 
the moon must have risen -has a shooting star fallen? — 
our babies must sleep - children will play. 
TtiiED Law. If the Predicate Proper (or Predicate) is stiU 
further determined by another word, the latter is emphasized, 
and if the other word is determined by a third, this latter is em- 
phasized, and so on. 

Examples: The moon rises on the horizon — the moon 
haa risen on the horizon of the observatory — the moon 
had just risen on the horizon of the observatory of Paris 
— our babies sleep well — our babies have slept surpris- 
ingly well — children like to play always. — 
FouBTH Law, All the words of the sen^pncc, which do not 
determine the meaning of the Predicate, should be slurred 
over, because they are not to be pressed upon the attention of 
the hearer. The attention should bo directed undividedly to 
the new feature promised by tj;ie sentence. This slurring over 
the whole of, and emphasizing only the important word of the 
sentence, imparts to it its unity, and renders it easily under- 
stood by the hearer. This is the reason why the Grammatical 
Emphasis can not fall on two or more words of the same sen- 
tence, except they be coordinate as Parts of Speech, as in: 
the moon has risen red and dusky — the cutler will to-day 
make knives, or forks, or scissors --the moon is ^'satellite, 
not a pldnet. 

Fifth Law. Among several words complementary to a 
Predicate, that one is the determining word and is emphasized, 
which changes the meaning of the Predicate. In the sentence, 
,for instance: the moon rose uncommonly red yesterday, both 
uncommonly red and yesterday are complements to the Predi- 
cate, individualizing its meaning; but only the former deter- 
mines that meaning; it is not the rising of the moon, nor its 
rising yesterday, to which attention is to be directed, but its 
color. In the sentence: Why do you so suddenly strike 
work? the meaning of striking is changed, it is used in the 
improper sense, by adding work; the other complement so 
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suddenly is not a determining one. In: Pluck paves some- 
times the ,way to luckj the sense of paving the way is 
changed by the addition of to luck; therefore the latter com- 
plement is emphasized, not sometimes. 

It is not always obvious, at a first glance, which of several 
complements to a Predicate is the determining one; in many 
cases the coherence of the sentence with other sentences will 
have to be consulted in order to understand, which of the 
several complements is the determining one in the opinion of 
the speaker. In many such cases we have in our Headers 
placed foot-notes below the exercises, which we commend for 
perusal. 

Sixth Law. The emphasized word has a tendency to bo 
the last, or one of the last within the sentence, because the 
logical unity of the sentence cannot appear, and its true import 
be established before its end. Therefore, when exceptionally 
the Stibject is to be emphasized, as the most important word 
of the sentence, and not the Predicate, it is placed at, or near 
the end of the sentence — which in that case is called inverted. 

Examples: The real cause of this war was one man 
(or one man's ambition, or the ambition of one man) — 
There are in the heavens very many st^ns— Such is the 
fate of mortals (human /a^e). 

TI. LAWS OF RHETORICAL EMPHASIS. 

Sbyjinth Law. A plight Secondary Emphasis is requisite 
only in a longer sentence, when both Subject and Predicate 
consist of several words or Phrases, -and are determined by 
the Genitive or Appositive Attribute; in that case the Attribute 
of the Subject may have a slight Secondary Emphasis, 

Examples: The people of Greece see the sun rise more 
exactly East' than we' do,— -The moon, that splendid 
luminary, rises fifty odd minutes later' every day. — 
This Secondary Emphasis is, however, essentially Rhe- 
torical. 
• Eighth Law. The Rhetorical Emphasis takes place only 
when there is an opposition, or when one word is a negative 
of some other word given or understood.* 
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Examples: The moon has not risen' fof the first time 
to-day (negation of an implied assertion to the contrary). 
Thus every word .in a sentence may be brought in contra- 
diction to some other mentioned or implied, as: The 
moon has risen' (not the sun) — the moon Jias risen' 
(is no longer expected to rise) — the moon rose' ten 
minutes ago (not twenty) — the moon rose' ten minutes 
ago (not ten hours)— the moon had risen' ten minutes 
before (not after). —But the Grammatical Empkasia is 
never entirely obliterated by the Rhetorical^ although the 
latter is stronger in pitch. 

Ninth Law. In Questions and Exclamations (both of the 
direct kind) a Rising Inflection takes place at the end of the 
sentence — the voice is raised one or several tones of the musi- 
cal scale. 

Examples: Did not the moon rise ten minutes ago ? 
— Boys, take all your hooks 1 — How ridiculous is the 
pride of mortals I 

The same Rising Inflection is used in all Complex Sentences 
before a Comma, in order to inform the hearer that the sen- 
tence is not at an end, but that something is to follow connec- 
ted with the foregoing. 

Examples: The several phases of the moon, which 

we all know J return every 29 days, — Where there is 

smokCy there a fire' is supposed to be. — 

The Falling Inflection— 2i sinking of the voice by one or 

several tones of the scale — takes place at a Period, to indicate 

that the sentence or compound sentence is at an end. The 

more tones of the scale the voice is raised, the livelier the 

emotion to be expressed; the more tones it is lowered, tbe 

greater the quietus to be given to the feelings of the hearer, 

or the stronger the assertion made. 

There are in Rhetorical Elocution a great many peculiar 
strains, with which whole phrases, sentences, or compound 
sentences are recited; there is a strain of Surprise j of Indig^ 
nation, of Contempt, of Admiration, of Satire, of Caress or 
Tenderness, of Neglect or slurring over (and in the latter es- 
pecially all inserted sentences are uttered, which break the 
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coherence of the rest of the speech) and many more. It ia 
perfectly useless to attempt their description, because nothing 
but a correct recitation of a good orator can help the pupil to 
understand their nature and use. 

The above laws cover all possible cases of Enunciation. 
Some additional remarks are, however, necessary, about the 
faults against correct emphasis, which are of most frequent 
occurrence. 

1. Attbibutivb Adjectives have no Grammatical Em* 
jp^osis— but they may have the Rhetorical, whenever they 
are in opposition to some mentioned or implied contrary: 

Examples: A diligent pupil will as a rule also be a 
cleanly pupil (here diligent is not, but cleanly is em- 
phasized, because it is opposed to the first named qual- 
ity). A spoonful of dry salt will season a very large 
su-loin, (here dry has no emphasis, but large has the 
Rhetorical, because in opposition to spoonful). 

2. The Genitive (Possessive) Attribute has no Grammat- 
ical Accent, when standing before its governing Noun; but it 
has, when following it. 

Examples: He was the hinges brother'— he was the 
brother of the king'] -There was in that bush a, crowds nest'; 
there was in that bush the nest of a crou?', — The reason 
for this seeming inconsistency is apparent: the Saxon 
Genitive ('s) is used only when there is no stress on the 
governed attribute, while the stress is on the governing 
noun. .The more explicit form of the Possessive Case 
(o/-—) is used, when the stress is to be laid on the gov- 
erned instead of the governing noun. 

'3. The Negation has no Grammatical Emphasis, but a 
Rhetorical, when expressing opposition. 

Examples: This child has not yet changed its first 

teefh; — this child has not' yet changed its. first teeth; 

but it will change them soon; (in the second case not' 

yet and soon are in opposition) — I never before had 

thought of this difference-^itjou never before' knew 
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this difference^ you will never forget it hereafter^ (here 
never before and n£^ver hereafter are opposed. ) 

Thus, when the Negation is contained in one of the Pre- 
fixes un-^ in-, diS'j or a — which are otherwise never accented, 
they will have to be accented, when the Rhetorical Emphasis 
falls on them. 

Examples: You say you are kind to me; but I find 
your remarks very i^n'kind; your behavior is zWexcus- 
able and tiis'respectful, instead of the contrary, 

4. The Copula or Auxiliary Verb has no Grammatical^ 
but may have the Rhetorical Emphasis, 

Examples: Copper is sometimes found in a crystal- 
lized state, though many people doubt it (here is ap- 
pears rhetorically emphasized in opposition to the ex- 
pressed doubt of the fact; but when no such doubt or ne- 
gation is expressed or implied, it would be barbarous to 
emphasize)— you are not yet a man^ but you wilV he 
* in time (here xoill be is rhetorically emphasized, as con- 
trasted with you are not). It is an intolerable abuse of 
Emphasis, to lay it always on both of the contraries, when 
one, the second, is sufficient to express your meaning. 
It is another abuse to lay it on the Copula unnecessarily, 
especially in Dependent Sentences. 

5. The Rhetorical Emphasis ought to be sparingly used. 
If too frequently used, or where there is no sufficient reason, 
it destroys the even tenor of language, the beauty of quiet 
diction, and the indispensable instinct of correct Grammatical 
Intonation. 

The above rules would lead to no results without careful 
and repeated application in the Reading Lessons. This appli- 
cation is made in our First and Second Headers, and in some 
exercises of our Third Reader, The remarks about Emphasis 
there made should be carefully pondered, and compared with 
the above rples, till the teacher is sure to have correct ideas 
of emphasizing. Then, and then alone, he will be able to 
guide pupils from the very first Reading Lessons into a con- 
firmed habit of correct Grammatical Enunciation; and not be- 



fore this habit is acquired, can they be expected to develop in 
themselves the power for an appropriate and efficient Khe- 
topical Elocution. It is a fact, that in this country, where 
public speaking is bo common, and the ralne of correct and 
efficient speech so generally conceded, the grossest ignorance 
prevails as to the laws of language about Grammatical and 
Khetorical Elocution. The treatises in most Readers, intended 
to mend this defect, are blind attempts of the blind to lead 
the blind. 
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FIRST READER. 



I. The Donkey and the Horse. 

1. A donkey had to cany a very heavy 
load'. He could hardly move'. 

2. "Oh, help' me!" i " " 
to a horse', that was le( 
side', and had no' bur 
carry. 'Tou see', I shall 

die', if you do not take 
of my load. Help, I pr 

3. The proud hoi-se la 
ed' at him. "I am too n 
and fine', to bear a load' 
a low, ugly ass'," said 1 

4. "Help, oh help, 
htfrse'I" cried the don 
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"I am dying'!" Again the haughty horse 
would not do' it, but an-8i^;ered' : "Die, if you 
cannot help' it!" 

5. Soon after the ass fell to the ground' and 
gave up Jiis last breath'. The horse saw it 
with-ouf ptty'. But ^w the load was taken 
from the donkey ',^Qd laid* on the back of the 
proud horse'. 



6. Be-sides, the skin of the ass was drawn 

off, and also" laid upon the cruel horse'. He 
now felt very sad' and grieved'; but no one 

cared' for that. 



ELOcxmoNAii Kemabes. 1. Some readers will emphasize 'a very^ heavy 
load*. This would be a useless Bhetorical and afifeoted Emphasis, there 
being no opposition implied. Compare Preface — Laws of Emphasis, 
Vlli. and 1. The same remark would apply to *he conld hardly" move*. 
2. In 'Oh, help' me', the word *me' is not a determining, but only an 
individualizing complement to the Predicate; it might be left out without 
disturbing the sense. — 2. *had no" burden to carry'*; *no* has here the 
Bhetorical Emphasis, being in opposition. Some readers will intonate 
*a part of my load", but wrongly so — *a part* is the determining com- 
plement of the Predicate, *of my load* merely an individualizing one; the 
donkey wishes to show his modesty, in getting rid only of a part of the load. . 
— 3. laughed' at him*; the words *at him* do not determine, but only in- 
dividualize the Predicate; they might as well be left out Some readers 
will say *I am too' noble and fine*; but there is no need of a Bhetorical 
Emphasis here. — 4. *would not do' it*; to emphasize *would* is right 
only, if *do it* were left out — 6. *and also" laid upon the cruel horse" J 
the Bhetorical Emphasis is in place here,, because 'also* implies opposi- 
tion. The horse gets more than the donke/s load. 



II. The naughty Boy. 

1. Some horses were tied one day to a 
tree', and a boy and Iiis sister saw' them. 
Charles, who had a wliip', ran np behind' them 
and struck' them. 

2. Nellie, his sister, cried': "Brother Charles, 
do let them alona'l they may kick' you. How 
can you go so near' them? Come, come away'!" 

3. But he was so wick-ed', as not to mind' 
her. He struck the horses again', and one of 
them kicked and hit him very hard'. He fell to 
the ground', and was so much hui-t', that his 
sister ran home ciying'. 

4. His father and mother had to carry 
the naughty boy home'. How they must have 
felf, and how sad his kind sister* must have 
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been! He was laid up for a long time', and 
wore a scar on his fore-head all his life'. 

Eiioc. Beil — 3. *h6 struck the horses again", do not emphasize *the 
horses*; *again' here is the determining complement, 'the horses' might 
as well be left out, wiUiout disturbing the sense.— 4. *his kind sister" must 
have been*. Compare Laws of Emphasis VL To intonate *a long" time* 
and *all" his life', would be affected, becauae needless. Compare Laws of 
Bhstobical Emphasis L 



m. The Hare, as rr is not. 

1. I will tell some-thing about the hare'. 
Mark well', and think, if all I say is righf I 

2. The hare is a very big, huge beast'. His 
head has a long trunk', his ears are quite shorif, 
his tail is very long' and thin', his fore-legs are 
much longer than his hind'-legs. 

3. Each foot has a hoof, which is not' split; 
all his body is grown over with feathers', and 
his tail with scales'. 

4. He lives for most of the time on trees', 
and rarely comes to the ground' — there he 
builds his nest', and lays in it four or six eggs', 
which he hatches'. 

5. The farmer bids him wel-come in his 
cab-bage'-garden and clover'-fields, where he 
de-stroys the in-sects'. The hare is fiill of 
cour-age'. 

Bem. The pupil ought himself to correct every one of thene state- 
ments. — In 3. *not* is ^letorically emphasized. 
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IV. The smart Mouse. 

1. A tiny mouse peeped out of its hole' and 
saw a trap'. "Ah!" it said, "there is a mouse- 
trap! Those wise men'! Just look' at it! They 
place a large brick half up-right', and lean it 
against a slender stick'. And over the stick a 
piece of bacon' is stuck. That's what they call 
a mouse'-trap. 

2. "They expect us mice', to pull the ba- 
con', when — clap ! — the stick and the brick will 
come down', and strike us dead'. No, no, we 
know better', than that, and shun' it." 

3. After a while the bacon began to smell 
very sweetly'. "But," said the sage mouse', 
"to smeir it cannot hurt' me. The trap will 
never come down by my smelling' at it. And 
I so much like the smell of bacon'." 

4. At last the smell so" pleased the little 
mouse', that it began to nibble' at the bacon. 
It was only a very small" piece, which it 
gnawed off', but — down" with a crash came the 
trap', and killed' it. 

* 

EiiOa Bem. — 1. 'over the stick a piece of bacon' is stack', see Laws 
OF Emphasis, VL — 4. the smell so" pleased the mouse", this Bhetoricol 
Emphasis is in contrast to 'nibble at the bacon*. — *a very small'' piece*, 
Bhetorical Emphasis, because *small* is in contrast villi *down came the 
trap*. 
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V. Ann and her Cat. 

1. Ann had a cat by the name of Snow'. 
She would run and play by her side' or sit still 
and pur'. 

2. Ann fed the cat each day with milk and 
meat', and let her lie by the fire at nighf . 

3. One day Ann saw a girl ride by on a 
horse'. "Now," said she, "Snow shall be my 
doU's horse'." 

4. She tied the doll on the cat's back'* and 
then put a long string round her neck for reins', 
to guide' her. The cat did not know', what was 
on her back', and she tried, to shake off the 
doll'; but it was tied fast'. 

5. "Snow is a bad' horse," said Ann, "I 
must whip' her;" then she held fast to the 
string', while she struck the cat a blow with 
her whip'. 

6. The cat ran, as fast as she could'. Ann 
ran too'; but Snow soon broke the string', and 
ran through a hole in the fence', and hid in the 
tall grass'. 

7. "Snow, come back'! bring me my doll'!" 
said Ann. But the cat would not come' for 
fear, that Ann would whip' her. 

8. Snow did not come home', and Ann lost 
both her doU' and her caf . 
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BsM. — The moral to be extracted from this piece, viz. that children 
should not maltreat animals, and why not, is intentionally left omt, as in 
most of these lessons. 

VI. The just Boy. 

1. A boy was once sent from home^o carry 
a basket'. 

2. The basket was so full', that it was very 
heavy'. 

3. His little brother was to go with' him, to 
help' him. 

4. They put a pole under the handle' of the 
basket. 

5. Each then took hold of an end of the 
pole', to carry' the basket. 

6. Now the boy thought', my brother does 
not know about this pole'. 

7. If the basket is in the middle' of the 
pole, it will be as heavy for me' as for him'. 

8. But if I slip the basket near him', his 
side will be heavy', and mine light'. 

9. He does not know' this, as I' do. But I 
will not' do it. 

10. It would be wrong', and I will not do', 
what is wrong'. 

11. Then he slipped the basket near his 
own' side. 

12. His load was now heavy', while that of 
his little brother was light', 
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13. Yet he was happ/; for he felf, that he 
had done right'. 

VII. The lame Dog. 

1. One day a man went to take a walk in 
the town'. 

2. On his way home he saw a little dog', 
which had hurt his leg'. 

3. The poor dog was so lame', that he could 
not lift his foot without great pain'. 

4. This kind man saw', there was no one', to 
take pity on the poor dog'. 

5. So he took him in his arms', carried him 
home', and bound up his leg'. 

6. Then he fed' him, made a warm place' for 
him, and kept him for two days'. 

• 7. He then sent the dog out of his house', 
to his old home'. 

8. As it was not his own' dog, he had no 
right to keep' him. 

9. But each day the dog came back', for 
this kind man to dress his leg'. 

10. And this the dog did', till he became 
quite well'. 

11. In a few weeks he came back', and 
brought with him a dog', that was lame'. 

12. The dog, that had been' lame, first gave 



the man a look', and then the lame dog' a 
look. 

13. He seemed to say', "Ton made my lame 
leg weir, and now I wish you to do the same 
for this' poor dog." 

r4. Then the kind man took care of this 
dog also'. 

15. He kept him in his house', till he be- 
came quite weir, and could go home'. 

Object Lisbon on tlie nflectiTe power of dogs, their compaadou, grat- 
itude, Slo. 

'Eloc. Bbh. — In 13 tliis' poor Ao^ is emphasized Bhetoricall;, beetraae 
it is opposed to >m; Imne leg* — -vhioh latter need not be emphasized. See 
XiLWB or Rbxtobhuii Eufhasis, Vm, 6. 

VIII. Good and bad Tkicks. 

1. A fox one day said to his 
friend', the wild cat': "When the 
hounds come to hunt' me, I have 
such tricks', to get out of their 
way', that they cannot catch' me^ 
I have ten' tricks, and ten times ti 
you could guess'." 

2. ."As for poor me'," said the oaf, "I have 
but one', and if that should fail', I am a lost 
cat," 

3. "Ah, poor puss'!" said the fox. 

4. Just then they heard the blast of a 
horn', and up came the hounds in fiill cry". 
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5. The fox ran this' way and thaf, and 
tried all' his tricks, but was caught' at last. 

6. The cat ran up a tree', for that was 
her one' trick, and the hounds could not 
reach' her. 

7. "So I see'," said the cat', "that one good" 
trick is worth more than ten bad' ones." 

Eloc. Kbm. — 1. *tlie wild cat' is an AppositiTe Attribute (Law TXL) 
and on that account accented. 'ten' tricks/ the Adjective is here ac- 
cented^ because the noun 'tricks' might as well be omitted. — 5. 'ran this' 
way and that'/ the two accented Determinatiyes are co-ordinate. See 
Law IV. 'tried all" his tricks' and — 6. 'her one" trick' are in opposi- 
tion. See BiHETOBicAii Emphasis, 1. Thus' it is with — 7. 'one good" 
trick' and 'ten bad" ones.' 

IX. The Oak and the Reed. 



*oak 


proud 


frail 


ground 


blast 


bank 


weak 


head 


reed 



1. An oak and a reed grew side by side 
near a brook'. 

2. A strong blast of wind blew over' them, 
and broke off a branch of the oak', and bent 
the reed to the ground'. 

3. "Ah I" cries the oak', "you may bend 
your weak head to the blast', but do not hope 



* This sign is to remind the teacher, that spelling exercises must not 
be entirely discarded, but continued, from time to time, to confirm the 
pupils in Orthography, and to find out their short-comings in it 
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to live through' it, poor frail thing' as you 
are!" 

4. As the oak speaks', a blast more strong 
than the last' tears his firm roots from the 
bank', and lays him low on the ground', while 
the reed', as soon as the wind is still', lifts 
up her meek head', safe' and sound'. 

X. The Dog and the Wolf. 

1. A dog and a wolf met by chance on 
the road'. The wolf was very lean' and 
hungry'; he told the dog', that he was very 
glad to see- him, and asked' him, how it came 
to pass', that he was so fat' and plump'. 

2. "Why," said the dog', "I keep the house 
from thieves'; and I lodge well', and have good 
meat' and drink' for my pains." 

3. "I wish," said the wolf, "I had as good 
a post'." 

4. "Why," said the dog, "if you like to 
come with me', I will speak to my master' for 
you, and I doubt not', but you will fare as 
well', as I" do, if you take care', to serve him 
as weir." 

5. The wolf said, he would try his best', 
and would promise', to do all he could', to 
please' his master. 
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6. So they took to the road', and joked', 
as they walked along', and were good friends'. 

7. At length, as they came nigh the house', 
the wolf by chance saw a bare place on the 
dog's neck', where the hair was worn off', 
"Friend," said he, "how comes this', I pray?" 

8. " Oh ! that is nothing'," said the dog, 
"but the mark of the collar', by which I am 
tied in the day', that I may not run away' 
or bite'." 

9. "Oh, oh!" cried the wolf, "if that' is the 
case, keep your collar and your fine food to 
yourself, and I will roam, where I please', and 
when I like'. I will not sell my freedom for 
any' price. Better to be free' with coarse' 
food, than a slave' with the finest'.' 



./ V 



EiiOC. Bem. — 2. 'for my pains' is not accented, as it might as well be 
omitted. — 4. 'I doubt not'/ here 'not* is accented, being an emphatical 
expression with the sense 'I am sure'. Laws of BHETOBicAii Emphasis, 3. 
— ^8. *That is nothing',* here 'nothing' is accented as the Predicate. 



XL The Fox and the Stork. 

1. Once upon a time master Fox in-vited 
the Stork', to take dinner' with him. But he 
meant to play a trick' upon that bird, and to 
fool' it. 

2. When the stork came', it was very 
hungry', and the fox led it to a table' richly set 
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with nice dishes'. But all was served up on 
flat plates'. 

3. Now while it was easy for the fox', to 
swallow the fat bits', the stork, with its slender 
bill', could scarce-ly pick up a few crumbs'. 
"Help your-self," said the fox chuck-ling'; "is it 
not splen-did' fare?" and ate all up', before the 
stork was able to still its hunger'. 

4. But the stork took re-venge'. It invited 
in its turn the fox to supper', a few days after', 
and set before him a rich repast of sweet'- 
meats. 

5. But all was served up in flasks with long 
necks'. The stork got every bit' of it; the fox 
had to look' at it, and re-mained hungry'. 

6. And now and then the stork mocked' 
him, saying: "Why do you not help' your- 
self? Is it not a su-perb" meal? Ah, firs.t-rate'^ 
indeed'!" 

EiiOC. Bem. — 1. *to play a trick' upon that bird,' *trick" here is a de- 
termining complement to the Predicate, *upon that bird' is only an individ- 
ualizing one; it nught as well be omitted. — 3. *the stork with his slender 
bill'. Compare Laws op Emphasis, VII. — 6. "a superb" meal,' the Rhe- 
torical Emphasis here in contrast to the hunger of the fox. 

XII. The red Glass. 

1. "Oh, Mary!" said little Mark, as he 
came running into the house' one day, "I have 
found a very pretty thing'. It is a piece of 



red glass'; and when I look through' it, every 
thing looks red too'." 

2. "Yes, it in very pretty'," said Mai-y; 
" and I will show' you, how to learn a useful 
lesson' from it. 

3. " You know, the other day you thought, 
every person was cross' to you. Now, you 
were like this piece of glass', which makes 
every thing red', because it" is red'. 

4. "You were cross', so you thought', every 
body around you was cross too'. If you are 
in good humor', and kind' to every one, every 
one will then seem kind to you'." 

The tA&cber Bbonld not forget, to have, bj coorersation, the moial 
drawn from this and every piecp. 

Eloo. Bkh. — 3. 'becBose ir isTBd';' the Subject here is Bhetorioally 

emphaaized, being opposed to ' ever; thing'. 



X'll l. Fred and the Bird. 

1. Fred had a long sum' to 
work. It was so hard', that he 
thought', he could not do' it. 

2. So he did not try to do it. 
He went off from the house'. He 

sat down near a tree'. 

3. Fred thought, he would like to be a 
bird'. Then he would have no work' to do. 
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4 Yet birds do' have to work', though Fred 
did not know' it. But soon he found it out'. 

5. A bird flew to the ground near' him. 
She strove to fly oflf with a twig', to frame 
her nesf . 

6. When the bird rose', it caught her wings 
each time. So she fell back to the earth'. 

7. Fred sat still', to see the bird try to 
raise the stick'. She took hold of it this' way, 
and then that' way. 

8. She lost her hold of it four or five 
times'. At last she made out', to bear it off to 
her nesf. 

9. "Now," said Fred, "I will go and try' 
to do my sum. This bird has taught' me, not 
to give up my task'. 

10. "I will work hard', just as if I could do' 
it. I will not let a bird beat' me. I may fail 
four or five times', like the bird'. 

11. "But I will try and try', till I do get 
it righf ." Fred went home with hope'. 

12. When Fred got back to the house', he 
took his slate'. He sat down at once', to 
work the hard sum'. 

13. He found, he must try with all his 
might'. Two or three times he had a wish', 
to give it up'. 
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14. But shame told him to go on'. He 
thought of the bird' and her hard work'. 

15. He thought of her joy', when she got 
it done'. This gave him new hope'. 

16. It was a long' task. At last he got 
the sum done'. And, when he came to prove' 
it, he found it right'. 

17. Now, if hope fails' him, Fred thinks of 
the bird', and tries again'. 

XrV'. Kitty and Mousie. 

1. Once there was a little kitty', 

White as the snow'; 
In a bam she used to play', 
Long time ago'. 

2. In the barn a little mousie 

Ran to and fro'; 
For she heard the kitty near' her, 
Long time ago. 

3. Fom* paws had little kitty'. 

Paws soft as dough'. 
And they caught the little mousie'. 
Long time ago. 

4. Nine teeth had little kitty'. 

All in a row'; 
When they bit the little mousie', 
Mousie cried: "Oh' I" 

Gk>od for Becitation. 
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XV. The truthful Boy. 

1. Charles has broken the pitcher with his 
whip'. I hope, he will tell his mother the 
truth' about it. 

2. Let me tell you a story about a boy', 
who never told a lie'. His name was James 
Lee'. 

3. One day little James was playing with 
the cat in his mother's room'. There was a tine 
glass vase of a blue color', full of roses', on the 
table. _ 

4. James put his nose to the roses',' to 
smell them, and the pretty blue vase fell from 
the table to the floor' and broke'. 

5. A bad boy, who was with' him, said': 
"Say, the cat' did it." 

6. But James said : " I cannot tell a lie', to 
save myself from harm'. I will go at once to 
my inother', and tell her, what I have done'." 

7. He went at once', and told' her. His 
mother was sorry', that her pretty vase was 
broken', but she was not angry' with James. 

8. She kissed him, and said: "How glad' I 
am, that you came', and told me at once'! A 
little son, who tells the tj'uth', is worth far 
more' to me, than all the vases in the world'." 

9. How happy James' was, that he did not 
tella lie', and vex his good mother'! 



1 
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XVI. The Wind. 

1. I am the wind', 

And I come very fast': 
Through the tall wood^ 
I blow a loud blast'. 

2. Sometimes I am soft', 

As a sweet, gentle child'. 
I play with the flowers'. 
Am quief and mild' — 

3. And then out so loud 

All at once I can roar'; 
If you wish to be quief, 
Close window and door'. 

4. I ain the wind. 

And I come very fast ; 
Through the tall wood 
I blow a loud blast. 

Good for Bboitation, and copying all throogh. 

Eloo. Bem. — In 3 *so loud' may have a Bhetorical emphasis, but it is 
not indispensable; 'loud' and *roar'* here form one notion. 'Window* is 
co-ordinate with 'door*, and therefore emphasized; we do not point this 
out by an accent; the reason is that this emphasis is self-evident 
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XVn. The Boy and the Watch. 

1. "I have found a watch'! I 
have found a watch!" said John 
Lane. "Oh, what a fine gold' 
watch it is ! and a gold chain ! 
Now I can always tell', what time 
of day' it is." 

2. John held the watch in his hand'. It 
went tick ! tick ! tick' ! — ^but to John it seemed 
to say': "A thief! a thief! John! John! 
a thief!" 

3. "No," said John; "I cannot keep this 
watch'. That would be very wicked'. I must 
try to find the owner'. If I should keep this 
watch as my own', I should be sorry', as long 
as I live'." 

4. "Had I earned it by my own toil', it 
would then be mine'." And he did not rest', 
till he found, that a poor serv-ant' boy had lost 
it, who had to carry it fi'om the watch-maker 
to the owner. He gave it back' to this 
poor boy. 

5. The boy was very happy', to have the 
watch again', and not to be taken for a thief! 
And John was even much more' happy, to 
save the poor boy fi^om such disgrace'. 
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XVnL Little Pussy. 

/. c/ cove itme nud^u 

'Ci coav €4 d€ u/ainv . 

o/ne ii clo me no nai/m/. 
2. q/o tlf // noi /i4uc ml itacc , 




S. Q/ne dJiaa^ dii t^u mu dicie ' 

odna c/ it aive neb dome /ooa 
odnd AiUdu wiic ioi/e me 



/ 




Good for Becttation and for copying entire. 

EixKJ. Rem. In 2 *So I'll not pull her tail" the word •not' should be 
without Ehetorical Emphasis, although the Meter seems to demand it; thare 
is no opposition implied. 
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XIX. Little Things. 

1. Once there was a little boy' who, by 
using very small' means, saved a whole town 
full of people from death'. 

2. In Holland the land is very low' and 
flat', and they build high banks', to keep out 
the water of the sea'. 

3. K these banks should break', the water 
would rush in', and carry away the houses', 
and drown the people'. 

4. One day just at dark this boy was 
coming home from an errand', and saw the 
water running through a small hole' in the 
bank. 

5. He knew, how much harm' would be 
done, if that little leak was not stopped'; for 
it would soon grow larger', and let the sea 
flow in', all over the town'. 

6. What should he do'? K he went to call 
help', it might be too late'. 

7. He soon made up his mind', what to do'. 
He sat down by the side of the bank', and put 
his hand over the hole', to wait, until some one 

should pass'. 

» 

8. The night came', and there he sat', 
though he was cold', tired', and hungry'. The 



night seemed very long"; but at last morning 
came', and still he waited'. 

9. At length a man came by', and hearing 
a groan', looked around', to see', where it came' 
from. • "Why are you here', my child?" he 
asked, seeing the- boy in that strange place'. 

10. "I am keeping back Ijie water', Sir, 
and saving the town from being drowned'," 
said the boy, with lips so cold and stiff', he 
could hardly speak'. 

11. The man took the boy's place', while 
he went for help. The bank was mended', and 
the town was saved'. 

12. The boy's little hands and feet kept 
back the water", when the hole was small'; but 
he could have done nothing', if the waters had 
been rushing in full force'. 

XX. The Man and the Lion. 

1. A man in Africa 
killed a lion in a very 
cunning' manner. 

2. The man was alone', 
and far from any house'. 
He saw the lion follow' 
t, when it was dark', he 

would be in great danger'. 
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3. So he found a steep, craggy hiir, and 
went to the top' of it. Then he crept behind 
a great rock on the brow' of the hill, and lay 
down'. 

4. He put his hat and coat on a stick', and 
set them up just above' him, so that the lion 
might think', that they were the man'. 

5. When it was dark, the lion came', and 
saw the hat and coat moving' a little, like a 
man sitting'. 

6. The lion now crept along slil/, till he 
was quite near', and then he leaped upon the 
hat and coat', tumbled down the steep, craggy 
hill', and was dashed in pieces at the bottom'. 



Eloo. EEM.-^In 3 'brow' is emphasized, being a determining comple- 
ment, while its Possessive Attribute *of the hill' is almost superfluous. — 
In 5 the Adjective Attribute ^sitting' is emphasized, being equivalent to a 
whole sentence *who is in a sitting posture'. 



XXI. The Boy who cried Wolf. 

1. A boy was told, to watch a flock of 
sheep on a hill near the side of a wood'; and 
as he was fond of sport', he cried out — ^Wolf ! 
wolf! when there was no wolf to be seen'. 

2. When the boy cried: Wolf! wolf! the 
men leffc their work', and ran to help' him ; and 



then he made sporf of them, and told' them, 
that he was only in fan', 

3. At last the wolf did' come ; and the boy 
ran to the men', as fast as he could', to tell' ' 
them, that the wolf had truly' come. But the 
men would not believe' him. Still the boy 
said, the wolf had^'come', and would kill all 
the she^' and lambs'. 

4. The men told' him, that they would not 
go'. ^^'^ know you too well'," said one of 
therfn "you have deceived us so many" times, 
that we do not believe anything', that you say 
is true'." 

5. In vain did the boy cry' and beg'; no 

one would move to help' 
him. So the wolf fell on 
the sheep' and lambs'. He 
rah off with one', left two 
1 or three, dead' on the 
■ground, and bit eight or 
nine more'. 

6. By-^Hfis story you will learn', what a 
bad thing' it is, to tell lies'. K you say what 
is false', though only in jest', no one will 
believe' you, even when you speak the truth'. 

£u>a Bem.— In 3 tbe AuTilaor; Verb 'did' ia emphaBized, being the 
emphatic form of the Predicate. — In 6 Uie words 'on the ground' are not 
emphasized, being; not ft determining, bat an indJTidnalizing complement, 
that might as well be omitted. 



XAll. UlRDS IN THEIB J^ESTS. 

1. If ever I see, 
On bush or tree, 

Toung birds in their pretty nesf , 
I must not in play 
Steal the birds away', 

To grieve their mother's breast. 

2i My mother, I know, 
Would sorrow so', 

Should r be stolen away' ; 

So I'll speak to the birds 
In my softest words', 

Nor hurf them in my play. 

3. And when they can fly", 

In the bright blue sky. 

They'll warble a song' to me; 
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And then, if Tm sad', 
It will make me glad'. 
To think, they are happ/ and free', 

XXm. Is IT You? 

1. There is a child' — a boy or girl', 

Fm sorry, it is true' — 
Who doesn't mind', when spoken to; 
Is it you' ? It can't be you' I 

2. I know a child — a boy or girl, 

Fm loth to say, I do' — 
Who struck a little play-mate' child : 
I hope, that wasn't you'. 

3. I know a child — a boy or girl, 

I hope, that such are few' — 
Who told a lie' — ^yes, told a lie" ! 
It cannot be', 'twas you' I 

4. There is a boy' — ^I know a boy', 

I cannot love' him, though — 

Who robs the little birdie's nest': 

That bad boy can't be you' ! . 

5. A girl' there is — a girl' I know. 

And I could love' her, too. 
But that she is so proud' and vain': 
That surely isn't you' ! 

Good for occasional Becitation by the entire clasB, when one of them 
has done any of the bad actions mentioned. 
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XXIV. The two Dogs> 

1. Two dogs', Tray' and Snap', went out 
one day to walk'. Tray was a good' dog, and 
would not hurt the least thing in the world'; 
but Snap was cross, and would snarl and bite 
at all the dogs', that came in his way*. 

2. At last they came to a great town'; and 
all the dogs, came out', to see' them. Tray hurt 
none' of them, and was kind to all': but Snap 
would growl' at all ; and at length he bit' one, 
that came too near' him. 

3. Then the men and boys came out with 
clubs and stones', and they beat Snap'; and the 
dogs sprang' on him, and tore him in pieces'. 

' 4. As Tray was with' him, they dealt with 
iiim in the same' way ; and so he met with his 
death at the same time'. They thought, Tray 
was bad', be-cause he was in com-pany' with a 
bad dog. 

XXV. A Fable. 

1. What is a fable'? A fable is a story', 
which is not true'. Yet many fables teach 
truths'. 

2. Do you ask, how this can be'? Here is a 
fable', that is not true'; yet it teaches a truth', 
which you should all know'. 
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3. Two or three boys stood one day at the 
side of a pond', in which there were some 
frogs'. 

4. Now, though the poor frogs did them no 
harm', yet as soon, as a frog put up its head', ^ 
these bad boys would pelt it with stones'. 

5. "My dear boys," says one of the frogs', 
"you do not think', that, though this may be 
sporf to you, it is death to us'." 

6. This fable teaches', that we should not 
hurt those', who do not hurt us'; nor should we 
laugh' at what gives them pain'. 

XXVI. A LITTLE CmLD MAY BE USEFUL. 

1. A little child I am indeed', 

And little do I know'; 
Much help and care I yet shall need'. 

That I may wiser' grow. 
If I would ever hope to do 
Things great' and good', and useful' too. 

2. But even now" I ought to try' 

To do, what good I may'; 
God never meant, that such as 1' 

Should only live to play'. 
And talk' and laugh', and eat' and drink'. 
And sleep' and wake', and never think'. 
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3. One' gentle word, that I may speak', 

Or one' kind, loving deed', 
May, though a trifle', poor' and weak'. 

Prove like a tiny seed'; 
And who can tell', what good may spring 
From such a very little' thing ? 

4. Then let me try', each day' and hour', 

To act upon this' plan : 
What little good is in my power', 

To do' it, while I can'. 
If to be useful' thus I try, 
I may do better' by-and-by. 

Good for Kecitation. 

XXVIL The Horse-shoe and the . Cherries. 

1. A farmer went with his son Tom on a 
journey'. On the way the father said: "Look'! 
there is a piece of a horse'-shoe in the dust. 
Pick it up' and put it into your pocket'!" 

2. "Oh I" replied Tom, "it is not worth the 
while', that I should stoop down for that'." 
The father said not a word', but took the iron 
from the ground', and slipped it into his 
pocket'. In the first village, to which they 
came', he sold it to the smith for a few cents', 
and bought cherries' with the money. 



3. They went on'. 
The Bun was shin- 
ing hot-Iy'; there was 
far or near no tree', 
no shade', no spring', 
and Tom was faint- 
ing from thirst', 
iilent-ly dropped a 
, ,nd Tom bent down 
after it in a hurry", as though it were gold', 
and ate' it. After a while his father dropped 
another' cherry, and Tom was in haste to seize' 
it. Thus his father let him bend down 
perhaps fift/ times, for a single cherry' each 
time. 

5. When Tom had eaten the lasf, he 
turned to him with a smile', and said: "If 
you had stooped down once for the horse'-shoe, 
you could have bought the cherries yourself, 
and would not have had to bow so many" 
times. An old proverb says : 

He who slights haught-ily little' things, 
On himself for lesser' ones trouble brings." 



Eloo. Bbk. — la 5 ■man;' is Rhetorically emphasized, being in oppoBi- 
tioQ to 'once'. — 'Little' is lUietoricall; emphnsized, because it is contrasted 
withlesaei'. 
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XXYIII. The Glow-worm- 

1. ^^ What is that' ? " asked little Fanny of 
her mother', as they walked one evening 
through the garden'. "I see a small light' 
move among the bushes." , .^.\ 

2. "It is a glow'-worm, or fire'-fly," said her 
mother', "a fly with a shining spot on the 
lower side of its body'.'' 

3. Fanny went, and hunted the fly up', 
and at last caught it in the hollow of her 
hands'. "Look, mama!" she ex-claimed. "The 
light is gone'; I cannot see much of it now'." 

4. "It is because the fly fears' you, and 
wants to hide away'. Set it free', my child I 
let it live' ! It will not shine', as long as you 
hold' it." 

5. Fanny obeyed', and the fly, when free, 
shone again' with a bright light. 

6. "Mark this'!" added her mother. "Is it 
not with most joys and sports', as it is with 
this light'? While you hunt' for them, they 
ap-pear brighter' and sweeter', than when you 
have them in hand'." 



^ 



Eloc. BiEM. — 6. 'with a bright light' is not emphasized, as it might jnst 
as well be omitted. — In 6 some readers will emphasize *most', but this 
wonld be affectation; the words compared are <joys and sports' and *light'. 
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XXIX, The flying Stars. 

1. Mother, I caught a little star', 

But then I let it go';' 
I let it go' again, because 
The poor thing struggled' so. 

2. I caught it in my little hand', 

Down in the marshes, where 
Hundreds have fallen from the sky'. 
And now are sparkling' there. 

3. And though the meadow is so wet', 

Yet they are still as bright', 
As when so high up in the sky'; — 
Ah, such a pretty sight'! 

4. And they are dancing all about', 

In such a funny play'; 
The one, I had', lit up* my hand'. 
But I let it fly away'. 

5. And, mother, I have found out' now. 

Books teach', what is not right'; 
They say, the little tiny stars 
Are monstrous globes' of light. 
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6. But now I know', it is not' so, 
For all that books may say'; 
They're long black bugs', with six small legs', 
And wings', to fly away'. 

The teacher will here ask, if this child really spoke the trath, or if she 
was mistaken about the stars and glow-worms. An Object Lesson will 
bring forth, among others, answers to the following questions: What are 
glow-worms? — ^At what season of the year are they mostly seen? — Can they 
shine, whenever they please? — Can they do so in the day-time? — Does their 
whole body shine?— Do stars fly about in our gardens? — Are stars as small 
as glow-wonns? — ^What do books teach about stars ? — ^Why do they appear 
so small? — 



XXX A Fox Story. 

1. Did you ever hear any one say', "as sly 
as a fox'?" When the cat is very sly', we say: 
"She is as sly as a fox'." 

2. But the fox is not only very sly', but 
very cunning' also. When any one is very 
cunning', we say: "He is as cunning as a fox'." 

3. I will tell you a story about the cunning 
of the fox'. Some dogs were once in chase' 
of a fox. They came very near' him, and it 
seemed', as though they would catch' him. 
There was no hole', or other' place, for the fox 
to hide' in. Then what could the fox do'? 

4. This is, what the fox did'. There was a 
low stone' wall not far off, and the fox ran 
toward' it, as fast as he could go'. But nearer 



and nearei'' came the dogs', and when the fox 
had got to the wall', they were close' to him. 

5. The fox made a jump', and went over'; 
but as soon, as he was on the other' side, he 
crept to the wall', and lay down as close' to it, 
as he could'. 

6. The dogs, in their haste, wenf over both 
wall and fox at a jump', and ran straight on'. 
They were going so fast', that they could not 
stop', and they did not see', where the fox 
had hid'. 

7. As soon as the dogs were over', the fox, 
quick as a flash', made a leap back' over the 
wall, and was soon out of sighf . On' went the 
dogs'; but they never saw the fox again'. 

XXXI. The little Doa. 



1. 



And pat him on the head'; 
So prettily he wags his tail', 
Whenever he is fed'. 



2. Some little dogs are very good', 

And very useful', too ; 
And do you know, that they will piind'. 
What they are bid to do'? 

3. Then I wiU never beat' my dog, 

And never give him pain': 
Poor fellow ! I will give him food', 
And he will love' me then. 

Good for Recttatioh. 



XXXII. The Stabling. 

1. There waa a man once, who kept a 
starling' in his house. 

2. This starling was a very pretty' bird, 
that had been taught to speak'. 

3. When the man said: "Starling, where 
are' you?" it would say: "Here I am'." 

4. Little Frank', a boy', who lived near', 
often went to si 

5. Frank w with the 
bird. He love( 

6. One daj see' it, 
the man was n( 

7. Frank saw the bird', and thought', how 
easy it would be to take' it. 
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8- He thought, if he took' it, no one would 
know' it, and it would be his' bird. 

9. So Frank took' the starling, and put it 
into his pocket.' 

10. He was just sneaking a- way', when the 
man came home'. 

11. The man thoughf, he would please' 
Frank, by making the bird talk'. 

12. He did not look', to see', where it was', 
but thought', it was in the room'. 

13. So he said in a loud voice': "Starling, 
where are' you?" 

14. And the bird in Frank's pocket cried, 
as loud as it could: "Here' I am." 



Eloc. Kem. — The emphasis may as well be 'here' I am* as 'here I am'*. 
The Predicate Proper is 'here'; but the Copula 'am" may be Rhetorically 
emphasized as an opposition or answer to a question, because every question 
implies a doubt — In 3 the latter, in 14 the former case seems to be 
preferable. 



XXXIII. The Man and the Apes. 

1. A man, who had caps' for sale, lay down 
in the shade of a tree', and took a nap'. In 
the branches of this tree many4horikeys' lived. 

2. While he slept', they came and stole the 
caps', put them on their heads', and then ran 
up the tree', making faces' at him. 
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3. When the mer-chant saw', where his 
caps' were, he threw clubs and stones' at the 
monkeys, but they did not bring the caps 
back'. 

4. At last he took off his own cap in great 
rage', threw it on the ground and cried': "You 
rogues, you may now have this one, too'." 

5. When they saw him do' this, they all 
aped' him and threw their caps down', where 
the man could get' them. 

The moral of this story is rather difficult for the young to discover, to- 
wit, that harsh means do not so well serve their ends as tact or persnasion. 
The teacher will help the children to find it by the following questions: 
When you wish to catch fish, would you throw stones at them ? — ^When you 
wish your play-mates to give up your toys, had you not better be mild and 
kind to them, than use force? — ^When an ape happens to steal a man's razor 
and imitates his shaving himself, had he not better put down a razor, to 
make the ape do the same, than threaten him with force ? — 

XXXIV. Early Rising. 

1. The lark is up to meet the sun, 

The bee is on the wing; 
The ant its labor' has begun, 
The woods with music' ring. 

2. Shall birds, and bees, and ants be wise, 

While Wbiy moments waste ? 
let me with the morning' rise. 
And to my duty' haste. 

Good for Recitation by all the class. 
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XXXV, The Robin's Song. 

/. Qyneie came ^ nm u/lnaoi^ 







e cams ^hei£ io d^tn-i 



!' - --^ 



Q^na me ittn^e. Inai d^ne dana, 

/fad Aieiitei /ai^ 
Qjfian evei tf neaia 

(Dn ine jfm^e oi aut^ai. 



^. ofne ialdecl nei imni wmad^ 
q/o doai ./ai awau. 
QJnen ied^tnO' a moment. 

o/eeniecC' dtueewu io ^^y^ 
^^0fi na/iAu. now- naAAy 

'id woua deemd io ue/ 





7 



uA. iilue aiu. 
odna ue naAAu wi^n me/ 



Good for Recitation. 



XXXYI. The Beaks and the Bees. 



1. Two young beare came out of the woods' 
one day to a fanner's bee'-hive, to rob the bees 
of their honey'. They had found out by the 
smell', where the honey was'. 

2. But they were as fool-ish' as some young 
children', who fancy', they can take, what they 
like', even by force'. 

3. When they had found the bee-hive', they 
brought it to the ground with one blow', and 
began to feast on the sweet food', which the 
bees had stored up for the wintei-'. 

4. But the bees were not used to such hard 
treatment as this', and would not thus be 
robbed of the fruit of their summer's toils'. 

5. So they flew at the young robbers', and 
stung their ears', eyes' and noses', till the beai-s 
pawed their heads', and even groaned' fqi;^5i^'^ 

6. Nay, one of them died' of ti(%-*ma>Hiy' 
stings, he had re-ceived', and the otl^ .?o&,?y(^ 



so loud' because of his pain, that the farmer 
heai'd' him, and came out and killed' him. 

QuEBnom: Do bears know right from TToiig?—Bat i^an children know, 
(hat taking, what does not belong to them, is wrong 7— Old bears some- 
times succeed in stealing the hone; fiom a hive or hollow tree, why nan not 
yoong ones do it as well ? — What bears have a thicker fur? — Some qnestiona 
on the Natnral Hifitoiy of bees, and how men get at tbeii bone;, ma; be 
added; and some on bears 



XXXVII. The Sheep. 



1. "Lazy sheep', pray tell me, why 
In th4 pleasant fields' you lie, 
Eati^ grass and dai-sies' white, 
From the morning till the night: 

1^ Every thing can some-thing' do, 
But tell me, of what use are you'?" 

2. "Nay, my little master, nay'. 
Do not serve me so', I pray; 
Don't you see the wool', that grows 
On my back', to make your clothes'? 
Cold, oh, very cold' you'd be, 

If not warmly clad by me'. 



3. "Sure it seems a pleasant thing, 
Nip-ping daisies' in the spiing; 
But how many nights I pass 
On the cold and dewy grass'; 

Or I get my dinner', where 

AH the ground is brown and bare'. 

4. "Then the farmer comes at lasf, 
When the merry spring is past', 
Cuts my wooUycoat awa/, ,;,. 
For your clothes in win-tr/ day.' 
Little master, this is why 

In the pleasant fields' I lie." 

Object LeiHuu ou Hheep, Lambs, Uutton and Wool, Sbeepekln, las. 



XXXVIIT. Thk idle Boy. 

1. An idle boy thought', 
he would go and get the 
dog Rover', to play' with 
him; but he found Rover 
very busy" in keeping the 
hens out of the garden', as 
his master had bid' him, 
and he could not persuade' 
him, to go with' him. 
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2. He next thought', he would take Tom', 
the house' cat, and go out, and pla/ with him. 
But he found Tom very much en-gaged in 
watching a mouse', which every min-ute or 
two would peep from his hole in the corner', 
to see, if Tom was out of the way'. Tom 
would not therefore con-sent', to leave his little 
mouse', which he very much wanted for dinner'. 

3. He next thought, he would try the 
horse', but the horse was busy ploughing'. 

4. He next tried the little birds', but the 
birds were very busy building their nests', 
and searching for food for their little' ones. 

5. The idler not being able to find any 
play-mate', now be-thought himself of the little 
lambs in the pasture', which were frisking 
about', and ap-peared umch de-lighted with 
their gam-bols'. 

6. He did not doubt', but he could join 
them in their frol-ics', and then they would 
have fine sport'. But as soon, as he 
ap-proached' them, they all hast-ily ran from' 

-him, folio w-ing their dams'. 

7 1 The reason, why they all ran from' him, 
was, because he had often thrown stones and 
sticks' at them, and they thought, he was 
coming, to do so again''. 

8. He now began, to -tliink of his for-lom 
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sit-u-ation'. Keither boys', beasts' nor birds' 
would have any thing to do' with him. "I 
see," said he, "that they all have some 
em-ploy-ment', and here am I', an idle fellow', 
doing nothing for myself, or any one else'. I 
am not lit com-pany for any' one. I now 
re-solve' from this time, that I will leave off 
my idle habits', attend school', and try to make 
myself use-ful'. 

Questions. — ^What success had the idler in getting a playmate among 
the animals ? — ^Why wonld not the dog play with him ? — Why not the cat? 
What was the horse doing ? — Would the lambs play with the idler ? — What 
made them run away from him ? — ^What effect had this upon him ? — What 
did he resolve to do ? — Should children not play at-all ? — Are animals fit 
toys to play with ? — When animals are playing, do they not play^ so that 
they, at the same time, care for their health, or exercise their skill?— And 
should not children play for the same object ? 



XXXIX. Country Sounds, 

The wind is blow'-ing; 
The cows are low-ing; 
The brook is bab-bling; 
The geese are gab-bling; 
The mule is bray-ing; 
The horse is neigh-ing; 
The sheep are baa-ing; 
The boys ha-ha-ing; 
The birds are sing-ing; 
The bells are ring-ing ; 
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The caii;- wheels squeak-ing; 
The barn-door creak-ing; 
And John is saw-ing; 
Wil-lie hur-rah-ing; 
The pea-cock screech-ing; 
And Car-rie teach-ing 
Three liUle boys' 
A-mid all the noise. 



Good for Becitation. 



XL. The Wasp and the Bee. — ^A Fable, 

1. A Wasp meet a Bee' and said' to him: 
"Pray, can you tell' me, M#gt is the reason', 
that men are so ill'-natured to me, while they 
are so fond of you'? 

2. "We are both very much alike', only 
the broad golden rings about my body make 
me much hand-som-er', than you' are. We 
both have wings', and both love honey', and 
both sting people', when we are angry'. 
Why is it then, that they hate' me, and are so 
good to you'?" 

3. The bee said: "Because you never do 
them any good', but on the con-trary are 
very trouble-some' and mis-chiev-ous'; there- 
fore they do not like to see' you; but they 



know, that 1' am busy all day*, making them 
hone/. 

4. ''You had better pay them fewer visits', 
and try to make yourself useful' to them." 

QuEanoNB.— Do yon remember the question which the Wasp Baked the 
Bee?— Can you recollect what the Bee told the Wasp?— What did the Bee 
advise him (o do ? —Would Wu^ be able to follow euch advice ? and why 
not ? — Is tlieir body as well fitted to collect honey, as is that of the Bee ? 
— But is not the Wasp as industrioDs as the Bee ?T-I>id yon ever see, bow 
neatly a Wasp's nest is built 7— Conld you not learn also from the Wasp ?— 
Will it hnrt yon, if you do not trouble it? — Is the harm which the Waaps 
do, very great? — 

XIA. Don't kill the Birds. 



1. Don't kill the birds' — the little birds'! 

They sing about the door', 
Soon as the joy-ous spi-ing' has come. 
And chilling storms are o'er'. 

2. The little birds, that sweetly sing"! 

Oh, let them joyous live'; 
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And do not seek to take their life', 
Which you can never give'. 

3. Don't kill the birds — ^the pretty birds, 

That play among the trees'; 
T would make the earth a cheer-less' place, 
To lose such sights as these', 

4. The little birds, that fondly play', 

Do not dis-turb their sporf ; 
But let them warble forth their songs', 
Till winter cuts them short'. 

5. Don't kill the birds — the happy birds. 

That cheer the field and grove'; 
Such harmless' things, to look upon'. 
They claim our warmest love'. 

Good for Recjitation. 

XLIL The old Crow. 

1. "I will not go to school'," said little 
Tommy; "I will stay in the fields', and play' 
all day long." 

2. It was the first of June', and the sun 
was shining', and the air smelled sweet', as it 
always does in spring'; so Tommy sat down on 
a soft bank under a tree', and threw his books 
down by the hedge'. 
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3. "I will not go to school," he said again. 
"This bank is softer than the seat at school', 
and I like to see the lambs and flowers better', 
than books and slates'. " 

4. Just as he said' this, he looked up in the 
tree', and saw an old crow' sitting there, and 
close by him a nest very much like a bundle 
of sticks'. 

5. "Here's a pretty' fellow ! " said the crow; 
"he says, he will not go to school': here's a 
pretty dunce'!" And all the crows began to 
say: "Caw! caw! caw'!" as if they were 
laughing' at Tommy. 

6. "What! you do not like work'!" said 
the crow again'. "Oh, you idle boy', you are 
worse than a bird ! Do you think, I am idle' ? 
Look at my nest'. What do you think' of it?" 

7. "I dare say, it is a very nice' one," said 
Tommy; "but I should not like to live' in it." 

8. "Ko, because you are only a boy', and 
not so wise as a crow'," said his new friend ; 
and all the crows cried: "Caw! caw! caw!" 
again', as if they thought so too'. 

9. "Do you know, why a crow is wiser 
than a silly boy' ? " asked the crow, putting his 
head on one' side, and looking down at Tommy' 
with his bright, black eye'. 
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10. "No," said Tommy; "I thought, boys 
were wiser than crows'." 

11. "You thought'!" said the crow. "A 
great' deal you know about it. Can you build 
a house for yourself, pray?" 

12. "No," said Tommy, "but when 1 am a 
man', I shall." 

13. "And why can't you do it now'?" said 
the crow, turning his head to the other' side, 
and looking at Tommy with the other' eye. 

14. "Why, 1 have not learned'," said the 
little boy. 

15. "Ho, ho!" said the crow, flapping his 
wings', and hopping round and round'; "he 
must learn to build a house, this wise fellow' I 
Here's a pretty' boy ! here's a wise' boy ! " 

16. All the crows, when they heard' this, 
flapped their wings too', and cried: "Caw! 
caw ! caw ! " louder than before'. 



The teacher will have to ask, if crows can speak? — If they really know 
nest-building, without having learned it from their parents ? — If birds do 
not, indeed, learn all their little arts from their kindred ? — If a boy is not 
very blamable, who will not learn, when every bird learns a great deal? — 
If a boy who grows up ignorant and idle, indolent and rough, is he not 
more helpless and unfortunate than any bird ? — 

By questions like these the beautiful poesy of the piece is by no means 
impaired, but rather becomes more striking, because more understandingly 
enjoyed by children. 

Eloc. Rem. — In II 'great* is Bhctorical emphasized; it conveys a strong 
Irony. — In 13 'other' is emphasized. This Adjective is frequently emphas- 
ized, because it often implies opposition. —15. In *wise fellow* the Adjective 
is not emphasized. See Laws of Bhetorical Emphasis, 5. 
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XLin. The old Crow, concluded. 

1, "But there are other' things in the world 
besides houses'/' said Tommy. 

2. "Yes, indeed," said the crow; "I was 
just thinking' so ; you want clothes, as well as 
a house," 

3* "That we do'," said Tommy, "and new 
ones very often'; but you birds can't wear 
clothes'." 

4. "Who told you that'?" said the crow, in 
a very sharp tone'. "Look at my coat', if you 
please, and tell' me, if you ever saw a finer 
suit of black' than mine. Could you make 
yourself such a suit'?" 

5. "No," said Tommy; "but I can learn'." 

6. "Yes, yes, you can learn'; but that is 
the way with you silly boys'. You must learn' 
every thing, and yet you are too idle', to set 
about' it. Why, I have always' had this black 
suit. It is true', when first I came out of my 
shell', I only had yellow down' on ; but I grew 
these black feathers at once', and I have 
always been well' dressed since." 

7. Tommy felt', that the crow had the best' 
of it. "Dear' me," he said to himself, "I 
never thought', crows were so wise' and 
clever'." 
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8. "You may well' say that," said the crow, 
coming down on a bough', a little nearer' to 
Tommy ; " but there is more' for you, to learn' 
yet. How about your food'. Master Tom ? Who 
gives you food'?" 

9. "Why, mother' does," said Tommy, 

10. "You are a bab/, then?" 

11. "No, indeed, I am nof," said Tommy; 
" and I will throw a stone' at you, if you say, 
I am'." 

12. "Boys should never throw stones'," said 
the crow, very gravely'. "We never throw 
stones'; it is a very rude' trick. I only asked', 
if you were a baby', because, when a crow can 
go alone', he finds his own' food." 

13. "I shall do that', when I am grown 
up'," said Tommy. "I shall learn how'." 

14. "Dear me," said the crow, "you have 
a great deal to learn', before you can be as 
wise as- a crow'." 

15. "That is true'," said Tommy, hanging 
his head'; " but there is plenty of time'." 

16. "I am noi; so sure of that'," said the 
crow. "You are as big as twenty crows', and 
yet you are not as wise as one'. A prett/ 
fellow, to come and lie on the grass all day', 
when you are such a dunce'! Go to school! 
go to school! go to school!" 
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17. All the crows took up the cry', and 
made such a noise', that Tommy picked up his 
books', to throw' at them ; but they flew up to 
the highest tree', and cried: "Caw! caw! 
caw!" till Tommy could bear it no longer', 

18. He put his hands over his ears', and 
ran off to school as hard', as he could go'. He 
was hard at work, till the school was out. 

19. As he passed by the tree, the old crow 
was sitting there', but he did not look at 
Tommy'. "Come, come," said Tommy, "do not 
be cross, old friend. I threw my book' at you, 
because I was cross with myself, for being 
idle and silly." But the crow looked, as if he 
had never said a word' in his life, and had 
never seen Tommy before'. 

20. So the little boy went home, and told 
his mother; but she said, birds did not talk, 
and he must have been asleep' and dreamed' it. 
But Tommy does not think' so ; and when he 
feels idle, he always says to himself: "Come, 
come. Master Tommy, you must work hard'; 
for you are not yet as wise as an old black 
crow." 



Eiioa Bem.— In 19 'in his life' is not emphasized, it is almost saper- 
flnous, while *word' is detenninatiTe. 
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XLIV. The little Fish. 

1, "Dear mother/' said a little fish, 
"Pray, is not that a fly'? 
I'm very hungr/, and I wish. 
You'd let me go and try'; 
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2. "Sweet in-no-cent'," the mother cried, 
And started from her nook', 
"That horrid fly is but to hide 
The sharp-ness of the hook'J 
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3. Kow, as I've heard, this little trout 

Was young', and foolish', too. 
And so he thought, he'd ven-ture out' 
To see, if it was true'. 

4. And round about the hook' he played. 

With many a long-ing look'. 
And "Dear me," to him-self he said, 
"I'm sure, that's not a hook'. 

5. "I can but give one little pluck'; 

Let's see', and so I will'." 
So on he went', and lo! it stuck 
Quite through his little gill'. 

6. And as he faint and fainter' grew, 

With hollow voice he cried': 
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^^Dear mother, had I minded' you, 
I need not thus have died'." 

Object Lesson on Fishes, and on the varioas ways of catching them. 
6rood for Bbcttation. 



XLV. The Boy and the Filberts. 

1. As little Herbert came home from 
school' one day, he saw, standing on the 
table', a glass jar, nearly full of fil-berts', 

2. He thrust his hand' into the jar, and 
grasped as many', as it could hold'; but the 
neck of the vessel was so narrow', that he 
could not get his hand out' again, without 
letting go a part' of the filberts. 

3. Not willing', to lose his hold' of the 
filberts, he tried for some time, to draw out 
his hand, but in vain'. He became so vexed', 
that he began to cry', and called for his 
mother', to come and assist' him. 

4. His mother, knowing the cause' of his 
trouble, said: "My son, you are too greedy'. 
Grasp half the number, and then, if you wish 
for more', you may put your hand in a sec-ond' 
and third' time!" 

5. Herbert o-beyed' his mother, dropped a 
part' of the filberts, and then drew his hand 
from the vessel with per-fect ease'. 
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6. "My son," added his mother, "let this 
be a lesson to you for life'. Never at-tempt 
more', than you are able to carry out'; never 
give, up in de-spair', when your first ef-fort 
fails'; but before all', never be too greedy' ! " 

Elog. Hem. — In 3 'of the filberts' and 'his hand' are not determining 
complementSi bat only added for greater distinctness, they might almost 
be omitted. This is the reason, why they shonld not be emphasized. 

XLVL The Toad's Story. 

1...I am an Aonest toad', living here by the 

road'. 
Beneath a stone' I dwell, in a snug little 

cell'. 

2, It may seem a sad' lot, to live in such' a 

spot ; 
But what I say, is true' — ^I have fun as well 

as you'. 

3, Just listen to my song': I sleep all winter' 

long; 
But in spring I peep out', and then I jump' 

about. 

4, When the rain patters down', I let it wet 

my crown'; 
And now and then I sip a drop with my 

lip. 
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5. And now I wink my eye', and now I catch 

a fly'; 
And now I take a hop', and now and then 

I stop'. 

6. And this is all' I do ; and yet they say'^ 'tis 

true', 
That the toady's face is sad', and his bite is 

very bad' ! 

7. Oh, naughty' must they be, to tell such fibs' 

of me; 
For I am an honest' toad, just living by the 

road'. 

It is important to teach children, that the prejudice, which prevails 
against toads and most reptiles — the destroyers of so many hnrtfal insects — 
is unfounded. 

Gkx)d for Recitation. 

Eloc. Bem. — In 3 there is a double opposition; *1 sleep* is opposed to 
*I peep out'; and *all winter long' is opposed to *in spring'. It would be 
too much of Rhetorical Emphasis to have four emphases in two short 
sentences following one another immediately. It suffices to emphasize as 
we have done. See — Laws of RHETOBicAii Ebiphasis, VHI., 5. 

XLVIL The little Grain of Sand. 

1. A man took his watch to a watch- 
maker', to find out', why it stopped', and to 
make it keep good time again'. 

2. The latter took his spy'-glass, and with 
it found', that a little grain of sand had lodged 
between the wheels' of the watch. 
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3, He took it out', and the Avatch began 
of itself to run again. 

4. When the owner saw the grain of sand', 
which was smaller than the head of a pin', he 
said: ^^Who could have thought', that so small 
a thing would cause so much trouble' ? '' 

5, "True,'' said the watch-maker; "it is a 
tri-fling' thing; but that is the very reason', 
why it caused so much mis'-chief 

6. "If it had not been so very small', it 
could never have lodged between the wheels', 
or you might have seen' it, and taken it out 
your-self'J 
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Questions. — ^Would a child attempt a great theft, or robbery? — Would 
it not either be un-able to do it, or fear instant discovery ?--But may not a 
child take an apple from a grocery, or do any little wrong ? — And what, if 
it should thus learn thieving, robbing and other crimes, and cause great 
mischief ?~0f what, then, should it most carefully beware ? 



XLVllL My Mother, 

1. I ought to love my mother'; 
She loved me long' ago : 
There is on earth no other'. 
That ever loved me so'. 
When a weak babe', much trial' 
I caused her, and much care'; 
For me no self-de-nial 
Nor labor' did she spare. 
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2. When in my cradle' lying, 
Or on her loving breast', 

She gently hushed my crying', 
And rocked her babe to rest'. 
When anything had ailed' me. 
To her' I told my grief; 
Her fond love never failed' me 
In finding some relief, 

3. My mother, dearest mother, 
She loved me long' ago ; 
There is on earth no other', 
That ever loved me so'. 

I ought to try to please' her. 
And all her words to mind'; 
And never vex or tease' her. 
Or speak a word unkind'. 

Good for Recitation. 

XLIX. Heber and ms Soap-bubbles. 

1. Heber, after playing with his top', hoop' 
and marbles', asked his mother, if she would 
give him some-thing else' to play with. "I am 
tired of playing with these'," said he. 

2. "I fear, if I should give you any-thing 
else', you would soon become tired' of it. 
Little boys change their minds too often'.'' 
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3. But slie gave liiin a basin', and putting 
soap' and warm water' into it, made some 
strong suds', then with a clay pipe showed' 
him, how to blow off soap'-bubbles. 

4. When Heber saw the large round 
bubbles', with their bright, changing colors', 
rolling along on the table', or rising in the air', 
he cried out': "Oh, oh, mother! I shall never 
get tired of this' play. I will make a large 
pile' and keep' them." 

5. He made one' large bubble; but before 
he could make another', the first one broke'. 
He foimd, that he could have but one, or at 
most two' at a time. 

6. "True!" said his mother; ^^they are too 
frail', to last long'. They are like the first 
flowers of spring', they soon fade away'. 

7. "You should learn' there-from, to desire 
no more of the things of this world', than you 
re-ally need', and can enjoy at the same time', 
and not to set your heart too fondly on any' 
object; for, like fleeting bubbles', they will 
soon pass away'." 

Questions for an Object Lesson: Wliat makes the soap-bubbles rise ? 
— ^What makes them grow ? — What is inside of each bubble, and what out- 
side ? — ^What colors do we see on their sur£etce ? — ^Are they different firom 
rainbow-colors ? — What makes the bubbles break so soon ? — Is their cover 
thick enough to withstand the force of the wind, or of the cold ? — The 
moral of the piece, to-wit, that only such pleasures are really good, which 
will become sweeter and more lasting, the longer we enjoy them, ought to 
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be ilhiBtrated by a nnmber of examples, as for instance of ohildien who 
draw neatly, or do other beantifiil works, or who try to make their parents 
and relations happy. 



L. The truthful Boy. 

1. Once there was a little boy', 
With curly hair and pleasant eye', 
A boy who al-ways loved the truth 
And never, never told a lie'. 

2. And when he skipped away to school'. 
The children all about would cry': 
"There goes the curly-headed boy', 
The boy', who never told a lie'J 
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3. And evVy-body loved him much', 
Because he always told the truth'; 
And often, as he older' grew, 

'T was said: "There goes the honest youth'." 

4. And when the people, standing near'. 
Would turn', to ask the reason why': 
The answer would be always this': 
"Because he never told a lie'." 

5. Learn, little folks, from this brave lad'. 
Like him, to speak the can-did truth'. 
That all may say of you the same': 
"There goes an honest-hearted youth!" 

Good for Bbcitation. 
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LL Puss AND THE DoLL. 

Ellen. See, mamma, see, what puss has 
done'! Bad puss! I shall never like her 
a-gain'. 

Mother. Never like puss again'? Your 
pretty puss' ! Surely, you do not mean' that. 
What has puss done' ? 

Ellen. Why, mamma, she has spoiled my 
doll'. See, its head is broken', and its clothes 
are all soiled'. 

Mother. I am very sor-ry', my dear. But 
how did pussy get' your doll? 

Ellen. I went to play with brother Lewis', 
and left dolly on the floor'. Puss saw her 
there', and pulled her in the dirt'. Oh, how I 
hate' puss! 

Mother. Stop, my child, do not use that 
naughty word'. You should not blame puss', 
for the fault was all yom' own'. 

Ellen. Oh, mamma, how can you say so'? 

Mother. Be-cause puss did not know', it 
was wrong, to play with yom- doll'. But you' 
knew, it was wrong, to leave her on the floor . 

Ellen. Then, mamma, I am sorry', I struck 
puss'. I shall never do so again'; and I shall 
hence-forth keep all my things in order'. 
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LIL Butterflies are pretty Things. 




.ie^itei man uoa ci ^ / 
o/ee me cowid on me wtnod , 

u/oaid m44^ a Vid/imcu / 





2, ofcmu^ ^/^^y / /^^^ ^^ ^^/ 

it come neai u^ uu ana o-y 

Q^ie ne id . don / nMi4>e a oiotde ^ 

rre U no^ ntU^ y^ vuMemu. 

S, Q/rc^ ^ mdi a awna mtnO' ^ 

.Sz^ aa Ull^ cmtaien ^W / 
ofee. aaa^n ned on ^ne wma ' 




Good for Recitation, and an Object Lesson on Butterflies, their eggs, 
Ijarves (caterpillars) and Papes (Chrysalis). 
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LIIL The Squirrel. 

1. Henry has a fine squirrel in a cage'. The 
squirrel is often sitting on his hind'-legs, and 
gnawing a piece of cake', which he holds in 
both his paws'. 

2. He has a large bushy tail', and tine, 
black, sparkling eyes'. 

3. Cannot a squirrel hold a nut or a piece 
of cake in one of his fore'-feet, as* a boy does 
in one hand'? 

4. No; for he has not a thumb', as a boy' 
has. So he cannot clutch' a thing, as a 
bo/ can. 

5. The squirrel has two long teeth' in the 
front of his mouth. These two teeth grow', as 
long as he lives'. 

6. Look at the squirrel', when he eats a 
nut', and gnaws a hole' in the shell. You will 
see', how he would wear down' his teeth, if 
they did not grow'. 

7. There are many' animals, which gnaw 
their food like the squirrel', and have teeth', 
that grow as long, as they live'. 

8. Does the cat have teeth like the 
squirrel's'? 
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9. Look' at the cat, and you will^^e', that 
she has not teeth like the squurel's', to gnaw' 
with. Her teeth are more like the dog's', so 
that she can tear' her food. 

10. Rabbits have teeth like the squirrel's', 
and eat their food in the same' way. 

11. The rat also' has teeth like the 
squirrel's'. He does not tear' his food, as you 
see a dog tear meat.' 



The teacher should haye an Object Lesson on Babbits and Gnawing 
Anim a te in general He should do so less for the information, thus to be 
gained by the children, than for the purpose of* interesting them in the 
observation of living things, which will sharpen their senses, excite their 
reflective faculties and confirm their love of Nature. Gnawing animals 
are easily accessible to them; the pupils should therefore be told to 
examine their limbs and habits, whenever they have a chance to do so, and 
to report to the class what they have found out In describing the animals 
a great many new expressions are acquired, and the use of the language is 
improved by a correct and faithful description. 



LIV. The Squirrel. 
1. "The squirrel is happy', the squirrel is 

gay'," 

Little Henry- exclaimed to his brother'; 
"He has nothing to do or to think of but 

And to jump from one bough to another'.^' 
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2. But William was older' and wiser', and 

knew', 
That air play and no' work wouldn't 

answer', 
So he ask'd, what the squirrel in winter' 

must do. 
If he spent all the summer a dancer'. 

3. "The squirrel, dear Harry, is merry* and 

wise'. 
For true wisdom and mirth go together'; 
He lays up in summer his winter' supplies. 
And then he minds not the cold 

weather'." 

LV. The curious Girl. 

1. Emma troubled her father very much 
with her de-sire', to have a ca-nary'-bird. He 
told her, he would make her a pres-ent' of one, 
if she be-haved well' for some weeks. 

2. Once coming home from work', he put a 
paste'-board box on the table, and said to 
Emma: "Do not touch this box', much less 
risk to open' it. . It might hurt' you!" 

3. He left, and Emma was a-lone' in the 
room. She felt a great longing to'knowj what 
the box con-tained'. ^^ There are many little 
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holes' in the cover," said she. "Oh, how I 
would like to see', what is with-in'! How can 
it hurt' me, simply to take a sly peep' at the 
in-side?" 

4. At last she could re-strain her prying 
and curious mind no longer' (long-ger). She 
bold-ly opened' the box, and — a pretty canary' 
bird flut-tered out of it and flew', twit-ter-ing 
and joy-ful, through the room'. 

5. She would fain have caught' it; but the 
window was open', and it es-caped' through it, 
and was gone'. At this mo-ment her father 
entered. 

6. "It was the bird', which I had bought 
for you'," said he. " You see, my dear, that you 
do not de-serve', to have a canary', be-cause 
you do not obey your parents'." 

LVI. Little Rain-drops. 

1. Where do you come' from, 

You little drops of rain', 
Fitter patter, pitter patter', 
Down the window'-pane? 

2. They won't let me walk', 

And they won't let me play*, 
And they won't let me go 
Out of doors' at all to-day. 
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3. They put away my playthings', 

Because I broke' them all, 
And then they locked up all my bricks'. 
And took away my ball'. 

4. Tell me, little rain-drops, 

Is that the way, you play', 
Fitter patter, pitter patter, 
All the rainy day'? 

5. They say, Tm very naughty , 

But I've, nothing else to do', 
But sit here at the window'; 
I should like to play with you'. 

6. The little rain-drops cannot speak'. 

But "pitter, pitter pat" 
Means', we can play on this side, 
Why can't you play on that' ? 

The teacher should direct attention to the fact, that the best toys and 
play-things a child can have, and which it will not spoil, are self-made. 
He will tell and show (see my book on 'Kindergarten') how children may 
create their own playthings and games. 
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LVII. Two LITTLE EjLTTENS. 

1. Two little kittens, one stormy night, 
Began to quarrel', and then to fight'; 
One had a mouse', the other had none', 
And that' was the way, the quarrel began'. 
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2.' "I'll have that mouseV said the bigger' cat. 
" You'll have that mouse ? We'll see' about 

that" 
"I will have that mouse," said* the elder' 

son. 
"You won't' have that mouse!" said the 

little' one. 

3. I told you before', 'twas a stormy' night. 
When these two little kittens began to 

fight': 
The old woman seized her sweeping' broom, 
And swept the two kittens right out of the 

room'. 

4. The ground was covered with frost and 

snow'. 
And the two little kittens had nowhere' to go; 
So they laid them down on the mat at the 

door'. 
While the angry old woman was sweeping 

the floor'. 

5. And then they crept in as quiet as mice', 
All wet with snow and as cold as ice'; 

For they found', it was better', that stormy 

night, 
To lie down' and sleep', than to quarrel' and 

fighf. 
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LVin. The three Bugs. 

1. Three' little bugs in a baskef , 

And fiardly room for two' ! 
And one was yellow', and one was black', 

And one like me' or you'; 
The space was small', no doubt, for all, 

So what should the three bugs do' ? 

2. Three little bugs in a basket'. 

And hardly crumbs for two'; 
And all were selfish' in their hearts, 

The same as I' or you'; 
So the strong ones said: "We will eat the 

bread', 

And that's' what we will do'!" 

« 

3. Three little bugs in a basket', 

And the beds but two' would hold ; 
And so they fell to quarreling' — 

The white', the black', and the gold' — 
And two of the bugs got under the rugs', 

And one was out in the cold'. 

4. He that was left' in the basket. 

Without a crumb' to chew. 
Or a shred' in which to wrap' himself, 
When the wind across' him blew, 
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Pulled one of the rugs from one of the 

bugs', 
And so the quarrel grew'. 

5. So there was war' in the basket; 

Ah, pity' 'tis, 'tis true' ! 
But he', that was hungry' and cold', at last 

A strength from his weakness' drew. 
And pulled the rugs from both' of the bugs, 

And killed' and ate' them too ! 

6. Now when bugs live in a baskef , 

Though more' than it well can hold'. 
It seems' to me, they had. better agree' — 

The black', the white', and the gold' — 
And share what comes of beds' or crumbs', 

And leave no bug in the cold'. 

LIX. The Fox and Tipi Grapes. 

1. A fox cast his eyes upon a fine bunch 
of grapes', which hung on the top of a vine', 
and made him long' for them. . 

2. "How nice' they look! I must have a 
taste' of them." He made a spring' at them, 
but did not reach' them; yet he would not 
leave' them, and tried for them a long time', t 

S. He leaped' and jumped', till, tired out', 
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he was glad at last to rest'. When he found', 
all his pains were vain', he cried: 

4. "Who cares'! I am sure, they are as 
sour as crab'-apples, not fit to eat', and would 
set my teeth on edge for a week'; so I will 
leave them for the next fool', that comes along', 
and is so silly', as to be fond of sour grapes'." 

5. So it is with many' persons; what they 
cannot ob-tain', they aflfect to despise'. Like 
the fox in this fable', it is sour grapes' with 
them. 

LX. The Peacock. 

1. Seethe peacock'! How fine' he looks! 
His tail is spread out like a fan'. It is full of 
spots of blue and green'. 

2. He struts round the yard', and seems to 
say': "Look at me'! See how fine' I am, and 
how gay my dress' is ! 

3. "Look at me, boys! Look at me, girls! 
No bird on earth makes such a grand show', 
as r do." 

4. But for all his vain airs', the peacock 
can not sing'. He can only scream'. 

5. His voice is so harsh', that we all have 
to stop our ears', when he tries to sing'. 

6. It is not fine dress' or a proud air', that 
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will bring us love'. We muBt be kind' to all, 
and then all will love' us. 

Object Lesson on Peacocks, as a kind of poultry or domestio fowls, and 
their uses. 



LXI. The Fish-hawk. 

1. See this fish'-hawk. He is not so large 
as an eagle'. 

2. He has like the eagle a hooked bill' and 
sharp claws'. 

3. The fish-hawk often sits upon a tree 
over a fish'-pond. 

4. There he will watch the fish', as they 
swim in the pond' under him. He also flies 
over a river' or the sea'. 

5. When he sees a fish, he darts into the 
water'. He will then catch the fish in his 
sharp hooked claws', and cany it oflf to eat! 

6. As he flies away' with his dinner, an 
eagle often meets' him. The latter flies at him 
with his sharp bill aud claws'. 

7. The fish-hawk with a loud cry drops the 
fish', and flies away'. Then the eagle will 
catch' the fish, as it falls', and carry it ofl*'. 

8. Thus you see', that the eagle is a robber'. 
But so is the fish'-hawk. He is served right'. 
Robbers must expect', to be robbed by 
stronger' robbers. 



LXn. SUEEP-SUEABING. 



1. Did you ever see men wash and shear 
sheep' ? It is fine fim for those', who look on'; 
but for the sheep', it is rath-er rough' play. 

2. They are glad' to have the wool cut off. 
It is too hot' for them in summer. 

3. First the sheep are driven to a pond', or 
a little river'. Then, they are thrown into the 
water', one' at a time. 

4. Tlien, the men catch' them, and rub' 
them ,well, to get the dirt all out of their 
fleece'. The sheep are then let loose' for a 
while, for the wool to dry'. 

5. They are then taken to the shearer*. 
With a large pair of shears he cuts off the wool'. 

6. The wool is sent to a place', where men 
dye it, and make yarn' of it . They then spin 
it into thread', and weave it into cloth'. 

7. With the nice, smooth cloth they make 
coats' and other' things to wear. 

8. In a short time, the wool grows again' 
on the sheep. By the next spring thgre is so 
much', that it must be cut off again'. 



■LXin. The Apes and the Beaks. — A Fable. 

1. The Apes once begged the Bears' U) 
explain', how they managed', to have none 
but strong' and healthy' children. 

2. "Our young," said one of the ape'- 
mothers, "grow up feeble and dis-eased. Yet 
we are very tendei'' and careful' in nursing 
them. 

3. "May-be, we give them too little food', 
or we do not wrap them up warmly' enough, 
or we do not fondle' and caress' them, as we 
should'; perhaps we allow them at too early 
an age, to climb trees' and to swing' and throw 
themselves from branch to branch'. 

4. "It is 80 easy for children, to over-strain 
a muscle', or to sprain an ankle', and this may 
be the cause', that many of theiu die', when 
very young', or remain in weak health'. Alaa 1 
I fear, we are too cruel' to them." 

5. And with these words whining she took 
her babe^ into her aims', and pressed it so 
fondly' and tenderly', that it was stifled'. 

6. "Is it a wonder," replied an old 
mother, "that you are doomed to have 
off'-spring? The fault is not in the food', 
the cold', nor in their antics'. You i 
tender" to them. 
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7. "We take our young, as soon as they 
can move', along with us into the forest', rain 
or shine, we let them jump' and leap' and 
make somer'-sets, and do not allow them too 
much food' or sweet-meats'. Thus they grow 
strong and live to old age." 

LXIV. The Lion, the Rooster and the 

Donkey, — ^A Fable. 

1. A Lion saw a Donkey', who was brows- 
ing off the leaves of a thom'-bush. He hurried 
to the spot', to make his dinner' of him. 

2. The Ass was so frightened', that he 
could not stir', His death seemed to be 
certain'. 

3. Just then a Rooster" raised his voice' 
and sang his ^kick-rick-ee'. The Lion, who 
fears nothing' so much, as the call of a rooster', 
was startled', and slowly slunk back' to the 
woods. 

4. Now the Donkey could easily have 
saved' his life, as he had time given to flee'. 

5. But instead of doing that, he fancied', 
that the Lion had fled from him". And" this 
gave him heart', to rail at the mighty robber. 

" "Look there 1" he cried. "What a 
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coward' is he, who is said to be the king of 
beasts' ! He runs away from me like a hare'." 

7. No sooner had the Lion heard these 
foolish words, than he faced about', and with a 
few leaps had the ass in his grip'. 

8. In vain the Donkey' now tried to take 
to his heels', or to free himself from the 
clutches of his enemy'; he was killed. 

The moral, that it is a misfortune to be stupid, but a folly to be over- 
bearing, should be taught by further examples like the following: It is no 
disgrace for a small boy to run away, when a stronger .one threatens him; 
but it is a folly for the weaker boy, to brag to the aggressor of his courage, 
to call him a coward and the like, and thus to proyoke him to mal- 
treatment 

EiiOO. BEM.-^In 3 ^e Booster' is Bhetorically emphasized, being unex- 
pectedly introduced and therefore contrasted with Donkey and Lion. In 
fears nothing so much', the word ^nothing' is determinatiYe, and 'so much* 
is only indiTiduaUzing; it might as well be left out 

LXV. The dancing Bear. — ^A Fable. 

1. A Bear had been caught,* when young', 
and trained to dance in the streets' and to 
carry on other' sports, for the fun of childrerf 
and other' folks. 

2. At last he had a chance to escape, and 
he arrived in the same woods, where he had 
first seen the light of day'. 

3. The other bears at first did not know 
him, but he told them, who he was, when they 
hugged him in brotherly em-brace and howled 
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for joy, that he had made good his escape,. 
And whei-ever one Bruin met another, the say 
was: "Brown is back again." 

4. There was a great meeting of bears, to 
welcome him, and he had to relate all he had 
lived through, all he had seen, heard, done and 
suffered. And while he told his life as a 
dancer, he showed them, what he had learned, 
and danced beautifully. 

5. His comrades were much pleased with 
his art and admired the nimbleness of his 
limbs. Some of them, and at last all, tried to 
ape him. 

6. But they found it a hard task, to . keep 
upright for any length of time ; and turning, 
hobbling or dancing on the hindlegs proved 
too much for them. They one after the other 
tumbled to the ground. 

7. Brown ought to have stopped here; but 
he was vain, and danced on and on, to put 
them to shame ; and to show himself off as a 
great artist. 

8. This raised their envy and anger. 
"Begone," they all cried, "begone', you fool! 
Do you think, you are more' or Ijetter' than 
we?" — And he was driven away. 

The moral is easily founds "bat it is important for the young, in order to 
teach them modesty. ^ 
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EiiOO. Bebi. — The word *other* in 1 is often Bhetorlcally emphasized, its 
meaning frequently implies opposition. 



LXVL Ox AND Donkey. — A Fable. 

1. The Ox and the Donkey met' one day, 
as they took a walk in the open air'. At once 
they began quarreling', which of them had 
more wisdom'. 

2. Neither one", nor the other" would give 
in'; they advanced reasons upon reasons' in 
proof of their smartness. 

3. As they could not agree', it was at last 
pro-posed', that the Lion" should decide the 
matter', if he would be kind enough to do' so. 

4. The two stepped up to the Lion's throne' 
and made a low bow'; and he listened' to 
their case. 

5. Each of them pleaded hard', to show, 
how sage' he was, and the Lion was all the 
while smiling in silence'. 

6. At last he opened his mouth and said: 
^'Tou are both of you fools'." 

7. They stared' at him, nodded' to what he 
had said, and retired'. 

EiiOC. Bem. — In 1 some readers will emphasize *more*; but the quarrel 
is in the first line about wisdom in beasts, and in the second line about 
superior wisdom. — In 2 the Subject is Ehetorically emphasized, being excep- 
tionally more important than the Predicate, because in opposition. 
'Beasons* is emphasized, being the determinative, while *in proof of their 
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smartness* is the indiTidualizing complement, which might as well be 
omitted. — In 3 'the Lion' is Bhetorically emphasized, the Subject, being 
here in opposition to Ox and Donkey. — In 4 'listened' has the emphasis, 'to 
their case' being almost superfluons. 



LXVII. A Riddle. 

1. I am a little' animal, but a skill-fiil 
hunter', perhaps the most skillfiil of all' 
hunters. 

2. Yet I cannot run fast', much less can I 
jump or fly. But all the animals, on which I 
feed, can fly' and easily avoid' me. 

3. I have scarcely any arms', but my stout 
jaws'; yet most of the living things, which are 
my prey, have stings', or other' weapons. 

4. I cannot leave my dwelling',^which is in 
some corner or nook; I must wait, till they 
come close' to me; and yet I find plenty' of 
food. 

5. I am a clever spinner and weaver, and 
it is by the nets', I weave, that I gain my food'. 

6. Now tell me, who I am', and then come 
and watch my tricks'. 

Eloc. Bem. — In 1 'little' is Bhetorically emphasized, as opposed to 
'skillful hunter*. 'All' is emphasized, being in opposition to 'skillftQ 
hunter*. — Some readers will emphasize in 3 'an/ arms'; but needlessly so — 
the attention of the hearer is to be directed to the defenselessness of the 
spider, which is conveyed by the word 'arms'. — In 4 *plenty* is emphasized 
instead of its complement, being determinatiye. 
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LAV III. The Dog and his Shadow. 

1. A Spaniel had watched his chance, 
when the cook did not see' him, and had stolen 
a piece of meaf from the kitchen. 

2. He hurried away' with his prey, lest he 
should be pur-sued', and was swimming across 
a river', with his meat in his mouth'. 

3. The water was clear and even as a 
mirror', and he de-scried below him the image 
of a dog', with a piece of meat' between his 
teeth. 

4. He was not smart' enougli to find out, 
that this was but his own' form, mirrored by 
the water'; he took it for another' dog with 
another' piece of meat. 

5. Being greedy', he wished to have that 
other piece also' and snapped at it. 

6. But when he opened' his mouth, his 
own" meat sank to thie bottom, where he could 
not get' at it ; and so he had punished himself 
for his theft, his greed and envy. 

EiiOc. Bem. — ^In 1 and 3 'meat' is emphasized as the determining com- 
plement, while *from the kitchen' and ^between his teeth' are individualizing 
complements. It is a piece of meat which the dog has stolen, and which 
he ultimately loses. — In 4 'smart' must be, and its complement 'enough' 
most not be emphasized, the real cause of his loss being that he was not 
'smart'.^ — Just so in 6 'opened', and not 'mouth' is the more important 
word. 
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LXIX. A Riddle. 

1. You can see only my face', not my 
body', nor my limbs nor back. 

2. You can see me only*, when it is dark', 
at night, or at dusk or dawn ; you can rarely 
see me in the clear sun -shine, and then only 
dimly', 

3. I never utter a sound', but I move above' 
you, in the sky', from place to place, slowly', so 
that you cannot see me stir'. And yet I have 
no legs nor wings. 

4. The strangest' fact about me is, that my 
face is some-times round' like a disk, or silver 
ball, and again thin' like a sickle, or shaped 
like a boat', or a hook. 

5. Yet I take no food', when I grow', and I 
am not hungry' nor fasting', when I decrease 

(wane) . 

6. I am so far away' from you, that you 
can never come near' enough to me to 
. catch' me. Now, tell me, who I am'. 

EiiOC. Bem. — In 4 'strangest' has ^ Bhetorical emphasis; it is contrasted 
with other strange facts. In 'ronnd like a disk', it is better to emphasize 
'round' Rhetorically as opposed to *thin', than its complement *like a disk*. 
— In 6 'who I am', the Predicate Proper is 'who' which is here exceptionally 
not emphasized, while the Copula 'am' is. Both kinds of emphasis are 
good, but ours is preferable and more common, because the Predicate 
Proper here does not predicate anything. 
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LXX. The two Dogs. 

1. A farmer's son took great delight in a 
young poodle', whom he taught all kinds of 
tricks', plays' and sports'. 

2. This young dog could rise uprighf , stand 
guard with a stick' for a rifle, draw a wheel'- 
barrow, go and fetch things from the pond, 
and so on. 

3. All this he had learned more quickly', 
than many a boy will learn reading', and he 
Bet all, who saw him do' it, laughing'. 

4. Now this poodle's father' was the watch'- 
dog of the house, and that was all, he had 
been trained' to, when young. 

5. Once the boy hit upon the thought', that 
it must be much easier', to teach the old dog 
the same tricks', which his son' had ac-quired. 
"Was he not stronger', and could he not stand 
the ef-fort better'? 

6. The boy took him and placed him up- 
right against the wall'. In vain — the beast 
fell again and again to the ground'. He would 
not mind the kind words', the boy lavished' on 
him, to make him learn'. 

7. "Perhaps," said Fred, "you njg^^^e-? 
rod', to make you docik'." And he sj^ii^K ffim ^ 
several blows. But to no a-vail. i 1J H a V / - 
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8. Just then the boy's father became 
aware' of what he was doing, and for-bade' him 
to strike' the poor dog. "Do you not see'/' 
said he, "that Snap is much too old', to learn 
your tricks?" 

9. "It is the same with boys' as with dogs'. 
Take a warning' and learn', while you are 
young'; when you are old, it is often too late' 
to learn/' 

EiiOC. Rem. — In 2 *with a stick' is emphasized, *for a rifle' is not; it 
might be left out — In 4 'father', the Subject, is Bhetorically emphasized, 
an opposition to his son being implied. *0f the house' is not a determin- 
ing, but only a descriptive or ornamental Attribute; this is the reason for 
the emphasis on 'watch-dog*. — In 5 *the same' is not emphasized— it might 
be omitted, because the subsequent sentence 'which his son had acquired' 
tells what tricks are meant. But 'old' might as well bo Rhetorically em- 
phasized. 

LXXL A Riddle. 

1. I am a foreign traveler', and yet I am a 
member of your house'-hold. 

2. I live with you every summer', but I 
leave you every fall till the return of spring'. 

3. My dwelling is on the farmer's roof. 
There I raise every year a family of children'. 

4. I have long legs', to wade through 
swamps', where I find all my food', and a long 
straight bill', with which I pick frogs, snakes, 
toads, lizards and the like out of the mould of 
the swamp. 
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5. My dress is snow-white', with some dark 
feathers. I cannot sing, nor talk ; but I can 
give a clapping sound with my bill'. 

6. The farmers like me and are glad to see 
me re-ap-pear' in spring. This is a sign' to 
them, that the fair season has set in. 

7. Now, children, tell me, who I am! 

Eiioc. Bem. — In 5 'snow-white', though a compound word, is not ac- 
cented on the first component, because *snow' is here an ornamental, not a 
determining complement to *white*. 



LXXII. HOLIEN. 

1. In China- — which is a country far away 
from ours — an event happened', which I will 
narrate' to you here. 

2. A youth, named Holien', lay at night on 
his couch of junks', and tried to find sleep' and 
rest after his day's work'. 

3. Just then a thief entered by the 
window', and not seeing' Holien, took what 
useful things he could find' and put them into 
his bag'. 

4. Holien did not move', till at last the 
robber laid hold of an earthen pot', which 
stood empty in a corner'. 

5. "Poor fellow," ex-claimed Holien with a 
soft voice', "leave me at least that pot',, so 



9 
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that I may be able to cook food for my old 
mother'." 

6. The thief was deeply moved. "Sleep 
quietly!" said he at last. "I do not rob a 
good son like you'." 

7. He emptied his bag', left the room' and 
never stole' again. 

EiiOO. Bem. — In 2 'Holien* is emphasized. See Laws op Emphasis viii- 
— In 3 the Subject 'a thief is exceptionally emphasized, the attention of 
the hearer is to be directed to this unexpected subject In 'not seeing 
Holien', the most important word is 'seeing', which is therefore emphasized. 
— In 7' 'stole' is the most important word. 

LXXTII. The Donkey and ms three Masters. 

1. A poor man was dying'. His three sons 
stood around his bed'. 

2. "Alas, my children," said he sighing, 
"I leave you nothing but my donkey', which 
has served me faith'-fuUy. Use him by turns', 
each for a day', the one, who uses' him, should 
feed' him well, and so he will be a sup-port to 
you during your lives'." 

3. The father was dead' and buried'. The 
oldest son uses the dbnkey on the first' day. 
He thinks: "Let my brother feed him to- 
morrow', and I" will keep all, the ass earns'." 
So he drives him with hard blows', but without 
food', all day* long. 
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4. The second brother comes for the weaiy 
beast', before the day has dawned'. "The ass 
must have had too good fare yester-da/; or he 
would not be so lazy'," says he- ^!Well, so 
I may save the feed to-day'." And he treats 
the poor beast to blows' all day, but to no 
food'. 

5. On the next day it was the same with 
the third' brother. "Why should I not save 
the cost of feeding', and take the clear earn- 
ings' of the beast? Let my brothers' feed 
him," thought he; but he did not spare the 
whip'. 

6. The donkey soon fell dead' under his 
hands. The brutal brothers had no longer 
any-thing' to depend' upon. They had to work 
doubly' hard for a living. 

LiXXIV. The Lion, the Dog, the Deer and 

THE Horse. 

1. The Lion wished to have a great hunt'. 
He en-gaged the Dog', the Deer' and the 
Horse', because they are quick' and nimble', 
to drive all the beasts, they could scare', 
toward' him, when he would kill' them. 

2. When the chase was over', a great deal 
of booty' lay on the ground, and the Lion 
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bade the other' three make four equal por- 
tions' of it. 

3. This was done', and the three help-mates 
now waited each for his share' of the gain. 

4. But king Lion said: "The first share is 
mine', because I am the king of beasts'." 

5. "The second share is also' mine, because 
I did the best service' in the hunt." 

6. "As to the third' share, I must have' it, 
because I am the strongest' of all." 

7. "And the fourth'?" asked the three ani- 
mals. "Woe to him, who would touch' it!" 
an-swered the Lion. And thus he kept the 
booty all for himself, and the others had their 
trouble for nothing. 

8. The strong" will never share equally' 
with the weak. 

Eix)0. Rem.— The Adjectives *first' in 4, and 'second* in 5 are not em- 
phasized; but *third* in 6 is, and 'fonrth' in 7; see Laws of Bhetobxcaij 
Emphasis 5. — In 4 there is no need of emphasizing 'king'; the impudence 
of the Hon appears in a stronger light by the quiet tenor of the regular 
emphasis. 

LXXV. Strange Flowers. — ^A Riddle. 

1. We are flowers. But we show no trace 
of colors' ; we are always white'. 

2. We do not blossom in gardens', nor in 
flower'-pots ; we have not even any roots', we 
need no ground' to grow in. 
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3. You need not water' us, and we want 
no sun'-shine, to cause us to spring forth. The 
sun is sure to kill us with a few rays'. 

4. We need no hot'-bed, no warmth' to 
foster us. We arise' only, where it is very 
cold', and vanish', where it is some-what warm'. 

5. A breath of yours de-stroys' us ; but the 
rudest wind" will but make us in-crease'. 
Glass" and stones" are the only' soil, on which 
we thrive'. 

6. No flower grows more rapid-ly' than we 
— in half an hour a whole window-pane is full' 
of us ; but none fade" more quickly'. 

7. Now, will you tell our name'? You can 
hardly fail to know' it. 

« 

Eloc. Bem. — The Bhetorical Emphasis on 5 'Glass and stones' and on 
'only* is adapted to a Riddle, when the whole attention of the hearer is to 
be concentrated on the words which suggest the solution. 



LXXVI. Great and Small. 

1. A sparrow caught a fat fly' on a branch. 
Its struggling and humming were of no avail'. 
"Oh, let me live'!" said she in de-spair'. "No,'' 
was his answer, "you are mine'; for I am 
great', and you are small'." 

2. A hawk" found him at the re-past', and 
it cost him no trouble to poimce' on him. 
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"Alas!" cried the sparrow'; "what have I 
done', that you should make mince'-meat of 
me? Let me alone'!" "No," replied the mur- 
derer; "you are mine'; for I am great, and you 
are small." 

3. An eagle" noticed the deed'. He darted 
down on the hawk like light-ning' and tore 
his back open'. " Sir king, set me free ! " shout- 
ed the hawk, "you cut me to pieces'." — "No," 
said the murderer, "you are mine'; for I am 
great and you are small." 

4. He was dealing the finishing blow', 
when an arrow" pierced his breast'. "Tyrant!" 
he called out to the hunter, "why does your 
bow murder' me?" "Eh," quoth the hunter, 
"you are mine'; for I am great, and you are 
small." 

MoBAii. — Thus it is among beasts; bnt should it be so among men? — 
The teacher can not give illustrations enough to show, that this should not 
be. The right of the stronger is the subversion of all human society and 
of all morals. 

Eloc. Eem. — The Subjects *a hawk* in 2, *an eagle' in 3, and *an arrow' 
in 4 are Bhetorically emphasized, because the attention of the hearer is to 
be directed to the new subject. 

LXXVII. Four Brothers. — A Riddle. 

1. Pour brothers' there are; they are always 
on a journey' year in', year out'; but never 
to-gether'. 
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2. They travel over a great many countries'; 
but always in the same order'. And each 
drives the other away'. 

3. The first" comes, clad in light blue', a 
youthful fellow'; he strews buds, blossoms, 
flowers and leaves' on his path, and per-fumes 
the air'. 

4. The second" is a stern' fellow ; he is fond 
of sultry weather' and big rain'-drops, of 
thunder', lightning' and hail', but also of cher- 
ries', peaches and currants. 

5. The third" fills our bam', kitchen and 
cellar with stores ; he presents us with apples', 
nuts and sweet grapes. 

6. The fourth" comes along in an angry 
mood', in darkness' and with a roar. He finds 
the meadows, fields and woods empty' and 
covers them with snow'. 

7. Now, tell me, who are the four brothers! 
And which of the four do you pre-fer' ? 

LXXVIIL The Couple. — ^A Eiddle. 

1. I know a couple, like husband and wife'; 
they form a whole', yet are never to-gether'. 

2. When one of them comes', the other 
leaves', as though they were bitter enemies'; 
yet they never quarrel'. 
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3. They are older than all the husbands 
and wives in the world'; yet they are ever 
yoimg' and fresh'. 

4. The wife is dark'-colored, sleepy' and 
di'eamy'; yet she has thousands of clear eyes', 
pure lights'. 

5. The hus-band is light', bustling', full of 
life'; yet he sees with one" large eye only'. 

6. In summer the husband is long', and his 
wife is short'; in winter the latter" is long', and 
the former" short'. 

7. The husband is warm'-blooded, his wife 
has a cool" temper, both in summer' and in 
winter', 

8. Now, tell me the names' of that couple! 

LXXIX. The Sun and the Animals. — 

A Eable. 

1. ^^Oh, Sun, do not shine so hotly'! I am 
worn out with sweat' and toil' at my work, 
when you dart down so glaringly'," sighed the 
mule in harness'. 

2. "Oh, Sun," ex-claimed the snake, ^^I 
thank you for you beaming rays'. It gives me 
the greatest pleasure', to bask' in them. Go 
on' shining." 

3. Oh, oh!" screeched the owl, "Sun, have 
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mercy on my blear eyes', I hate your light'; I 
can hardly find a nook dark' enough, to shelter 
me from the glare of your face'; I fear, I shall 
be blind'. 

4. "Kind Sun," said the field-mouse, "you 
be thanked' for your light. The ears, on which 
I feed, are ripening'; I shall have a plenti-ful 
har-vest'. Please, do not stop shining'!" 

5. The Sun heard all these speeches. What 
should he do? — ^Whom should he please? — He 
smiled and went along his path as before. 

The Moral is transparent. But it should be illustrated by a number of 
examples taken from daily life. 

IjXXX. The blind Man and the lame Man. 

1. A blind" man met a lame" man in the 
street'. *^0h," said he, full of joy, "now I have 
some'body to lead me on my ways'; you are the 
right person'." 

2. "Poor me!" cried the lame' man, "how 
could I be your leader, since I cannot walk 
myself! But as you seem to have stout 
shqulders', we may both" be helped'." 

3. "Take me on your back', and carry me 
about'; and I will guide your steps by my 
warnings'. Thus your strong feet will be my' 
feet, my sound eye will be your' eye." 
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4, This was agreed' on ; the lame man left 
his crutches at home', and climbed on the 
blind man's back'; and the latter could now 
roam' about, wherever the other told him to go'. 

5. U-nited" this couple could do', what 
each for himself was unable' to do' 

Eixx;. Bem. — In 1 'blind' and 'lame' are emphasized Bhetorically. The 
attention of the hearer must from the outset be concentratied on these two 
persons in opposition. 

The Moral is easily understood, but it ought to be recalled to the pupils' 
memory on every proper occasion — it is the real moral basis of human 
society. 

LXXXL The Liar confounded. 

1. A boy, named George', went with his 
father on a long journey to distant countries'. 

2. When he came back', he had not turned 
out wiser', but told all his friends big lies' 
about what he had seen abroad'. 

3. Once he re-lated what follows': "In one 
of my voyages I saw an island in the ocean'. 
There I found a wonder-ful cabbage'-head. It 
was so large', that beneath each leaf an army" 
could en-camp'." 

4. One of his friends was a wag'; he .re- 
plied: "I for one do not wonder'; I deem it 
quite possible. I have seen with my own" 
eyes other' wonderful things, which many" 
people would doubt'." 
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5. "I have seen somewhere a kettle' so 
large — well, one thousand workmen' were 
needed, to clean and polish' it.'' 

6. George shook his head'; "you wish to 
fool' me," said he, "for what could such a 
monstrous kettle be used'?" 

7. The other, not daunted', said: "For what 
could it be used'? — Why, for what else but to 
cook in it the very cabbage'-head, of which 
you spoke 1" 

Questions. — Did the friend intend to tell a lie? — Was it therefore a lie 
what he said of the kettle ? — Is it safe to tell wittingly what is xintrue, in 
any case? 

Eloo. Bem. — In 4 two Bhetorical and two Grammatical emphases in 
two sentences are correlative; the former are on *own' and 'many'; the latter 
on 'other' and 'doubt'. This may here be tolerated, an emphatic reply 
being intended; but the Bhetorical emphasis on 'many' might conveniently 
be disregarded. Compare Laws of Bhetobical Emphasis, 5. 



LXXXIL The green Donkey. 

1. Sometimes a smart" fool knows, how to 
put many foolish people to shame', 

2. "Neran, a sage fool', painted a donkey 
green', green all over the body', red on the 
legs'; and traveled with him through the 
streets of a large city', 

3. "What a wonder'!" cried the old' and 
the young'. "A Donkey with a gi'een body 
and red legs! — ^Who could ever have thought 



I 
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that possible'? — ^This is worth being told to 
our grand'-children !" 

4. The streets were crammed" with lookers'- 
on; all the windows and roofs were full" of 
curious people'. Every one" must see the 
strange thing'. Wherever Neran went with 
his beasf , a dense crowd" followed' him, and 
could not stop looking' and wondering'. 

5. Thus it lasted three days'. On the 
fourth" nobody felt any more desire', to see the 
green donkey'. . Nobody mentioned that wonder 
any longer'. The donkey had ceased to be a 
new sen-sation'. 

EiiOC. Bem. — The Bhetorical Emphases in 4 on 'crammed' and *fall* and 
'every one* and 'crowd*, and in 5 on fourth' are entitled to respect, there 
being a strong contrast intended between what happened on the first three 
days, and on the fourth. But a good reader may do without some of them, 
and produce no less effect 

LXXXIIL The Grasshopper. — A Fable. 

1. It was haymaking' season, and Martin, 
the farmer', had just piled the last of his load 
on the wagon'. 

2. When the horses began to pull' at the 
traces, the load proved too heavy', or else the 
horses too tired'; the wagon would not budge'. 

3. In vain did Martin ply his whip', the 
weary beasts would again and again give up' 
the at-tempt, to start' the wagon. 
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4. A grasshopper" happened to squat on 
the top of the load of hay. He had witnessed 
the scene awhile, when he called out: 

5. "I will help' the poor beasts, I will 
lighten' their load." And so saying, he jumped 
down from the wagon to the earth'. 

6. Now, it so happened, that just then the 
horses had gathered new strength', and made 
a fresh' effort, and set the wagon a-going'. 

7. "Oh!" screamed the grasshopper', might- 
ily pleased and quite happy', "you, farmer, 
will think of me all your life'-time and be 
thankful' to me. But go on', I want none' of 
your thanks." 
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